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SPIRITUALIZING DEMOCRACY 


July is the month of patriotism and revolutions. Poor indeed 
is the country that does not have some national holiday to celebrate 
in this month of heat and vigor. Around the world we can hear 
the succession of speeches in praise of the aggressive and democratic 
qualities which have made our modern world. 

Do not such celebrations make an appeal to the church of 
Jesus Christ? It is true we want the church and state separate, 
but it is equally true that we want Christianity and democracy 
united. For one can aid the other. The democratic spirit can 
make the church less the representative of inherited privilege, and 
. Christianity can spiritualize democracy. 

It is this possibility that most particularly concerns the reli- 
gious man as he looks out upon society. In the case of both indi- 
viduals and nations life is something more than living. And 
religion stands for life rather than mere living. 


ad 


Is it altogether clear that democracy, to judge by its cham- 
pions, has the same interest? On all sides we hear the praise of 
‘economics. Wherever a social theorist gets a hearing, whether it 
be a Marxian socialist, a philosopher of history, or a university 
professor, we are pretty apt to get progress reduced to the search 
for material goods. ‘Man shall not live by bread alone,” we used 
to be told, but radical democracy with its philosophy of labor has 
changed all of that. That is the only thing by which we do live. 
Ideals, we are told, do not fill hungry bellies. . 

It is not at all strange that the man that seeks to equalize 
economic privileges as well as political rights should overlook the 
things which are apparently remote from hours of labor, wages, and 
the socializing of capital—God and love and spiritual goods. 
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Over against this materializing of human life religion ought to * 
stand unequivocally and uncompromisingly. If the church will 
not take such a stand, then let us leave the church. A religion is 
more valuable than an institution. If religious organizations 
compromise with the absolute ideals of Jesus because they need 
money, buildings, and land, let us remember that the Master has 
promised one hundred fold to those who dare sacrifice material good 
for spiritual. 

But we cannot believe that such drastic measures will ever be 
generally needed. The church can be the leaven of spiritual ideal- 
ism if only it will seek first the Kingdom of God. And if the church 
becomes the center of spiritual transformation, democracy is bound 
to grow spiritual. And if democracy be lifted above material goods 
it will glorify civilization. For democracy is making tomorrow. 


A man does not need to be rich in order to have God; or 
comfortable in order to have the peace that passeth understanding. 
Indeed, many a man feels his creature comforts the greatest enemy 
his soul must face. Out from the storm and stress of social struggle 
we cry for something better than charity organizations, new sewers, 
and anti-tuberculosis societies. Our spiritual natures cry out for 
the bread of life rather than for pure food labels. That spirit 
whereby we cry “Brothers’’, will not be content with the minimum 
wage, but only with the new realization of the sense of divine 
sonship. 

A democracy that seeks merely economic goods may develop 
economic justice. Let us pray that it will, and if need be let us 
have our revolutions to make sure that it shall. But even when 
economic justice is reached, there will still be left the need of the 
human spirit. In its triumphant march democracy must not grow 
cruel and commercial, regardless of love and the individual, forget- 
ful of God and comtemptuous of immortality. Such a democracy 
with all its economic justice would be a curse. 

For what shall it profit democracy if it gain the whole world 
and lose its own self ? 
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THE MEANING OF EVIL 
I. THE LIMITATION OF EVIL 


REV. CHARLES F. DOLE 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Author of ‘‘Religion of a Gentleman,’’ and ““The Hope of Immortality’’ 


Under the name of “evil” we face 
the greatest problem in the universe. 
It underlies all the philosophies and 
theologies like a vast ledge on which 
human thought forever breaks. It is 
inextricably involved, whether helpfully 
or adversely, with our idea of God and 
therefore with every historic form of 
religion. But it is not a matter of mere 
abstract speculation. No problem is 

- so closely practical. It touches the con- 
duct of life at every point. What will 
you do about the innumerable forms of 
evil? How will you approach it or 
handle it? You cannot answer these 
concrete questions offhand and without 
any idea of the nature of evil. It makes 
the most tremendous difference in your 
attitude, your temper, your purpose, 
and therefore with the use of your power 
and your skill in grappling with each 
particular issue in which evil presents 
itself, whether you seem in its presence 
to be baffled by infinite and more or 
less hopeless confusion and darkness, or, 
on the other hand, you hold such a 
thought of it as enables you to control 
and overcome it, and even to take it 
over into the unity of a grand universe 
life. 

In what I venture now to offer, I 
shall not try to make out an argument 
or demonstration, but simply to tell how 
and in what light the vast subject has 
come with increasing satisfaction to 
appear to me. Since the beginning of 


my thinking life it has always occupied 
my attention, and all the more by reason 
of a morbid and apprehensive vein in 
my own nature which has constantly 
urged the “seamy side”’ of things, and, 
consequently, the dark aspect of the 
world upon my thought. At the same 
time the duty and the ideal of intellectual 
integrity have come with their unfailing 
command, that a man had better die 
than evade the facts of life, or soothe 
himself with smooth and pleasing false- 
hoods, or claim to know more than the 
light reveals. 

Please note in passing that we have 
an advantage, in one respect at least, 
over students and thinkers of any earlier 
time, through the more familiar use of 
the thought of evolution, or, in other 
words, a universe in process of growth. 
We have not indeed, I suspect, yet 
entered into the full fruitfulness of this 
idea, or fairly taken up its practical 
implications. At the same time, it is 
becoming obvious that the idea of evolu- 
tion itself requires a religious interpreta- 
tion and a spiritual philosophy, or else it 
falls back presently into a mere suc- 
cession of meaningless and bewildering 
processes of an infinite ebb and flow. 

Let us agree now as to the great range 
of facts that constitute the world of 
“evil.”” Even the people who hold a 
theory of illusion, and deny that evil 
exists, as, for instance, the Christian 
Scientists, cannot rule out, try as hard 
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as they may, the discomfort, pain, 
sorrow, fear, disappointment, that attend 
the appearance, or “illusion,” of evil. 
Call it only “mortal mind,” and there it 
is, just the same as before, so far as the 
conduct of life is concerned. It calls for 
healers, not to say dentists and surgeons, 
and translates itself daily into the visage 
of death. It wrecks trains and burns 
and maims people. It has its colossal 
tables of statistics of the happenings 
in the mines and factories. It wakes 
the whole world with its wireless mes- 
sages of icebergs and wrecked ships. It 
devastates men’s harvest fields with 
floods, and roughly shakes cities from 
their foundations. Let anyone who 
can, persuade himself that such things 
are unreal, or demand no tribute of awe 
or sympathy. Let him wait then till 
his own time comes, and the shaft is 
driven home to his heart. We will not 
be so mean as to envy the man who sees 
nothing to grieve and sorrow for in this 
“vast stunning tide of human care and 
crime.” 

The history of the world has been 
called the “Martyrdom of Man.” This 
obvious side of life has impressed some 
minds so overwhelmingly that they have 
made out a case for sheer pessimism. 
Mass together the sufferings and cruelties 
of the savage state, holding sway through 
unknown ages; add in the long tragedies 
of slavery and ceaseless war; add the 
grim records of religious persecution; 
call the rolls of the torture chambers 
and the inquisition; visit the famous 
museum in the Nuremburg Tower, the 
dungeon of Chillon, or the Mammertine 
Prison; read the story of our own Eng- 
lish criminal law, with its awful punish- 
ments; find what kinds of age-long op- 


pression led up to the French Revolution; 
take up the tales of Livingstone and 
Stanley about the Dark Continent; 
catch the story behind Turner’s weird 
painting of the “Slave Ship”; go any 
night where the most degraded people 
congregate, as, for instance, in a Salva- 
tion Army shelter in London; go behind 
the gates any day into prisons, hospitals, 
insane asylums; read the current news 
in the big dailies; and bare your head in 
awe as you must at the thought of what 
the vast procession of marching men, 
women, and children, the innocent and 
the guilty alike, have gone through and 
are still facing. 

I do not wonder that men have set 
up the thought of evil powers, or a 
deity of hate; or again of a perennial 
warfare between the realm of order and 
goodness, and the incorrigible brute 
stuff—the realm of matter, or chaos, or 
darkness, or even a “lost world,” meet- 
ing its ordeal of punishment. At the 
first showing evil seems as real as good. 
If one is an entity, why not the other? 

I do not therefore propose to minimize 
or make light of evil. But I wish boldly 
to set forth certain considerations, arising 
from the frank observation of the facts 
of life, each of which is significant, and 
the total combined resultant of which is 
always to my mind most impressive and 
heartening. 

1. In the first place, while we are 
wont to see evil, pain, crime, massed 
as if by itself, it never really presents 
itself that way. It is like the bad 
weather, but the storm ceases and the 
weather changes to good. Within the 
hospital there is no unintermittent 
suffering, but much rest and comfort. 
In war times, men do not fight every day, 
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and there are peaceful valleys where 
no armed bands intrude. When there 
was famine in Syria, there was plenty 
over in Egypt. I have watched and 
questioned sufferers. I am convinced 
that it is a rare case where the sufferer 
does not get something out of life. 

What we call sin, or moral evil, also is 
never so massed as people often think. 
Upon the lowest level, as among savages, 
it has not even yet disclosed itself as 
sin and does not do the same harm that 
it would do to more civilized people. 
We always hear of “honor among 
thieves,’ and the common humanity 
continually flashes out among those who 
are called criminals. An excellent 
teacher says: “I do not know that I ever 
met a really bad boy.” 

2. It is impressive also that after any 
particular form of evil has passed, 
little or no permanent harm has been 
done. The city has been burned, but 
a new and better city springs up. Judas 
betrays his master and Benedict Arnold 
goes over to the enemy, yet treason 
presently becomes more loathsome and 
the faithful host more mighty. 

The fact is, as there is a certain in- 
sensitiveness whereby nature provides 
against useless suffering among creatures 
which are passing through the saurian 
state, so in the moral realm what the 
sensitive conscience calls awful vice is 
more correctly unawakened animalism. 

Thus, there is truth in Jesus’ refrain 
over the hypocrites and others, “Verily, 
I say unto you they have their reward.” 
Hypocrisy is childish business and it 
cannot last, but while it lasts the hypo- 
crites find crude satisfaction in it. So 
with all man’s childish efforts: they are 
experiments, doomed to come to naught 


in view of new and imperative demands. 
But they are a mode of expression of life, 
and hence, on the level where they 
belong, they bring a fleeting pleasure, 
like that of the swine. Would you have 
it otherwise, and reserve all satisfactions 
for the mature and virtuous ? 

3- This leads us on to say, next, that 
we must always make the allowance 
that belongs to the estimate of the spec- 
tator, as distinguished from the actor, 
the doer, or the sufferer. I suspect 
that we are actually more tempted to 
“curse God and die” in the case of an- 


other, whose sufferings we witness, than 


in our own case. We know how subtly 
the imagination of the beholder, looking 
on in cold blood, operates to exaggerate 
the peril of the man on the yard-arm, or 
the pain of the victim of an accident. 
But we have reason to believe from 
medical authority, and our own expe- 
rience also, that the most severe wounds 
and blows from which the sensitive mind 
draws back with horror often cost no 
pain. We may be certain that the 
suffering of animals, for instance of the 
fox in the chase or at the death, are 
largely taken up into a delirium of 
excitement, which in the event of the 
escape of the hunted creature may pass 
over into a reaction of pleasure. Under 
powerful excitement “the joy of battle” 
is doubtless real for men and beasts. 

4. Moreover, there is an element of 
pleasurable risk that doubtless helps to 
give life intensity and _ significance. 
From childhood upward we delight more 
or less to take our chances in playing 
near the edge of peril. Every sport 
carries this element with it. Every 
business has a speculative side. Gam- 
bling is only the vice that arises out of 
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the misuse of what exists in nature itself. 
We would not vote this element out of 
life. We only seek to reduce it within 
limits, knowing life would be tame 
without it. In fact the whole course 
of creation, from the star-dust to the 
latest situation in American politics, 
has a dramatic aspect. New scenes 
appear; things unexpected happen; 
humor is in it as well as terror. It 
would be dreadful, if the drama were 
not, at every turn, tinged with a solemn 
significance, with thought and humanity 
and hope and love, “purifying the soul,” 
as one of the old writers says. 

We all choose, I say, to have it so, but 
some would seem to like to cut it down to 
the scale of the kindergarten. They 
would not have more than pin-pricks of 
suffering; they would like to avoid 
death; they would like to stop dis- 
obedience before it took rank as sin. 
Would they also like to cut down the 
mountains, and shut away planetary 
distances, and make of God a genial 
figure in a parish parlor ? 

5. Again, evil is always self-limiting. 
Here is another aspect of its likeness to 
bad weather. Clouds and storms pass; 
it is only the light that goes on shining. 
Thus, pain is like a cry or warning to 
do something curative; whereas if 
disease continues, it brings its own end. 
Death is itself an incident and a moment. 
Sin likewise tends to kill itself, or even 
to challenge the deeper forces of moral 
health to work its cure. The more the 
evil masses itself, the more it calls out 
reserve powers to counteract it. Either 
the ten righteous men come to the front, 
or else the city plunges to destruction, 
leaving its pathetic record of warning for 
future cities. Even vice and drunken- 


ness, so far from being self-perpetuating, 
tend to run out. There is evidently 
nothing of the infinite about evil in any 
of its forms. 

We mark a distinction here, whenever 
evil is ranged up against what we call 
good. The nearer evil is to its fulfil- 
ment, like the slave power in American 
history, the closer it draws to its end. 
The nearer a good thing is to its perfec- 
tion, and the closer it thus approaches 
its norm, the more abiding life it has. 
All the good customs of civilization 
come to stay. We may say quite 
absolutely that we find no evil entity, 
or enduring principle of evil. The laws 
of nature, its order, the norms, or ideals, 
the mathematical principia, the under- 
lying forces, are not evil. Hate is not 
infinite as love is. Even in the primeval 
chaos we cannot get away from think- 
ing of something like the spirit of God, 
that is, order, moving “on the face of 
the waters.” It is only God, that is, 
infinite goodness, that we can conceive as 
eternal. 

6. Things evil generally present them- 
selves, as evil only in relation to a 
standard of good. This is to say that 
they are not outside of the universe, as 
alien to it, but they fall within the order. 
Their evil is only one aspect of them. 
Thus the weeds in our garden are not 
evil at all till they get in our way. 
Somewhere else they were pretty flowers, 
or masses of color on the prairie. Even 
in the case of the insect pests we con- 
stitute them as evil by colliding with 
them on their happy hunting-grounds, 
as with other wild creatures, or as we 
make the fiber of a plank evil when we 
scrape our flesh against it, or make our 
machinery evil when we mishandle it. 
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The sea is evil or good as we use it; the 
wind is evil or good. 

Pain also is evil only in a relative 
sense. What if it stirs me to go to my 
dentist and have permanent relief? 
What if my sympathy with my sick 
neighbor, allied to your sympathy with 
other sick folk, provokes us all at last 
to wage successful war on tuberculosis ? 

Here is the young child, ignorant, 
illiterate, wilful, and selfish. Will you 
call his ignorance or his passion evil ? 
Only in reference to a standard, which 
you set up for him to grow to. There 
is no sin in his passion, wherein he merely 
shows himself a lively young animal. 
The sin appears later, if he continues 
lawless and passionate and ignorant, 
when you look for maturing character. 
Even so it is only relative evil. You 
have certain standards of household 
order, comfort, quiet, obedience, self- 
control, manliness, civilization. The 
good standards constitute the evil in the 
things or the people who do not reach 
the standards. Indeed the appearance 
of the evil is really a sort of tribute to 
the good. In other words, evil marks 
the shadow-land of ignorance, or brutish- 
ness, where light, while just appearing, 
has not yet come ins You can only 
quarrel with it, in case you think you 
would like a world “ready made,” or a 
grown man who has never had to be a 
baby. 

q- A good deal of evil is seen to be a 
form of change, that is, of growth. 
You want your ease and comfort; 
you want not to be disturbed in your 


habits, your business, your politics, your 
religion, your philosophy. Your ideal 
is to live in the old house like your 
grandfather. For the time at least any 
kind of renovation, if only the putting-in 
of a new furnace, is a trial. What 
if the Master of life has a different 
standard for the success of a man from 
his desire to be let alone? What if it is 
best for him to “strive and climb” ? 

8. There is a truth, though not the 
whole truth, in what the Christian 
Scientists say. They say evil is in the 
“mortal mind” of the sufferer. This 
translates into the fact that a large part 
of the suffering of the human world, from 
which the animals as animals are mostly 
exempt, exists in apprehension only. I 
frankly call it suffering, however. But 
those who are peculiarly subject to it 
are the leisurely, idle, and sophisticated 
class, who have least to do in the real 
stress and strain of life. Their case is 
therefore akin to that of the spectator 
of others’ sufferings, which they exagger- 
ate by thinking about them. Let them 
get closer down to work and life, and, like 
soldiers in action, they will drop their 
apprehensions about the morrow under 
the normal weight of the burdens of the 
day. Apprehension itself is the symptom 
of an abnormal state of mind, and there- 
fore a kind of warning pain, stirring 
people to more useful, nobler, and less 
selfish kinds of life. Besides, everyone 
who thinks, soon learns that the things 
apprehended are least likely to arrive." 

g. Again, from nearly all evil today 
we have well-nigh eliminated the idea of 


: There is a good story of a physician to whom a man came with the complaint that he could 
not bear to see a carving knife for fear that he should kill himself. The doctor sent him away 
with the remark that as long as he was afraid of the seinem: 


would do violence with it. 
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a personal, malign, or demoniacal agency 
seeking to hurt us, or needing to be pro- 
pitiated. The killing of the devil is 
one of the most enormous gains which 
mankind has ever made. 

10. We are bound to agree that a 
great part of human suffering arises 
from the side of our sympathies. We 
bear the load of our own sufferings, and 
those of our children even more acutely; 
we suffer with our friends; we bear the 
pain and sorrow of oppressed peoples 
whom we have never seen, and who may 
even be smiling, while at the moment we 
grieve for them. We cheerfully vote 
to have itso. We had rather bear some 
extra pain that does not belong to us, 
than to be free of this pain at the expense 
of our sympathy. Here is a very start- 
ling fact to which we shall have occasion 
to revert later in another connection. 

11. Mankind is learning rapidly a 
wonderful lesson in the annexation of 
vast areas of supposed evil to its terri- 
tory of gain and utility. First, we have 
driven out the evil spirits, or found there 
was none, and then we have advanced to 
possess the land. Thus the primitive 
forests, the mountain tops, the deserts, 
the frozen North, the untraversed seas, 
the overflowing rivers, the planetary 
spaces with their recurring comets—all 
seemed once haunted places enshrined 
in mystery, the abode of calamity and 


death. The winds, the summer heat, 
the winter cold, the thunder and the 
lightning stroke, the earthquake and the 
lava flow, were chosen means for venge- 
ful powers to punish men’s sins. As the 
coming of the dawn makes a new and 
wider horizon, so the incoming of the new 
learning has taken over whole domains 
from darkness to light and given man- 
kind mastership over the forces that we 
once thought the gods alone wielded. 
Let man forever be modest, as still 
shrouded in vast mysteries. Yet noth- 
ing is so true as to say of him that he 
now inherits the earth, and can never 
again be as a slave, a prisoner, or an 
enemy. 

This is true in detail as well as on the 
grand scale. We are turning to new 
uses, and annexing to the realm of order, 
all sorts of things, once noxious, or 
mere “dirt” and waste. Great corpora- 
tions are making dividends out of by- 
products, as with petroleum or cotton 
seed, or the off-scourings of the slaughter- 
houses. We are translating the pollu- 
tion of the sewage of great cities into 
new fertility. And all this, again, is a 
kind of parable of higher transformations 
that we are learning to make, as we 
boldly assail the territory of evil, and 
ask the most searching questions about 
the possible uses of its tenantry and 


belongings. 
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IS SCHOLARSHIP HOSTILE TO RELIGION? 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
Associate Professor of Systematic Theology, University of Chicago 
Author of “‘Social Idealism and The Changing Theology’’ 


Al this time of year thousands of young men and women as well as thousands of 
parents are thinking about college. The problems which these future students face are 
not quite the same which, for the moment, concern their parents, for fathers and mothers 
are anxious that their children shall come out of college with stronger moral pur poses and 
higher ideals, with deepened faith and truer loyalty to God than were theirs before they 
entered. Are these young lives to be injured religiously by coming into contact with 
scholarship? Professor Smith’s discussion should go far to reassure those who oa 
upon our colleges as hotbeds of religious doubt. 


There is a widespread feeling among 
devout evangelical Christians that mod- 
ern scholarship is somehow dangerous 
to religious faith. Many a boy or girl 
today is warned by parent and by pastor 
against the “skeptical” influences of a 
college course. The critical investiga- 
tions which are undertaken by modern 
scholars are by many earnest men 
believed to undermine the Christian 
faith. It is, of course, true that in 
many cases the wider vision which 
comes with a college education is not 
carried over into the realm of reli- 
gious faith. If one’s religious ideals 
do not enlarge as one’s conceptions of 
reality grow, one’s education is sure to 
outgrow the limits of a simpler faith. 
Moreover, modern scientific investiga- 
tion makes it inevitable that there shall 
be sharp questioning of some of the doc- 
trines which have been supposed to be 
inalienable to religion. That religious 
shipwreck has been the fate of a sig- 
nificant number of college graduates is 
a fact which cannot be denied. But 
such shipwreck is often chargeable to 


neglect of religious culture rather than 
to the results of scholarship. Still, 
when all has been said, it cannot be 


denied that honesty on a student’s 


part may compel the modification or 
even the abandonment of beliefs which 
he has considered indispensable to 
religious faith. 

There is, however, another side to the 
question. If scholarship is compelling 
modifications of certain doctrines, it is 
also true that scholarship is making its 
positive contribution toward a better 
understanding of the nature of religion 
and is thus making possible a scientific 
justification of religious faith. It is 
well to recognize this aspect of the 
matter. 


Scholarship Has Removed a False 
Dilemma 


A century ago the incompatibility 
between traditional beliefs and rational 
science seemed to be so great that it was 
common for college students to with- 
draw entirely from professed Christian 
allegiance. Today, however, it is no 
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longer necessary for one to choose be- 
tween intellectual honesty and adherence 
to organized Christianity. In a recent 
historical survey of Protestant thought 
before Kant, Professor McGiffert sums 
up the religious: crisis of a little over a 
century ago in these significant words: 

Mediaevalism or irreligion, this was the 
alternative offered by consistent Evangel- 
icals and accepted by consistent rationalists. 
It is still the alternative offered and accepted 
by many of both schools. But in the mean- 
time it has ceased to be the only alternative, 
for toward the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury new influences began to be felt which 
have completely changed the religious situa- 
tion. New conceptions of religion have 
emerged and have resulted in forms of Chris- 
tianity congenial to the temper and dis- 
coveries of the modern age, so that it has 
become possible for a man to be fully in 
sympathy with the modern spirit and yet 


remain a Christian. 


Both the advocates of Christianity 
and their opponents in the eighteenth 
century were thinking of religion in 
abstract terms without any adequate 
examination of the historical facts. 
David Hume is usually considered by 
theologians as the terrible skeptic who 
denied the essential truths of Chris- 
tianity. This is true. But what is 
often overlooked is the fact that his 
criticism was just as destructive of the 
so-called “natural theology” which was 
in vogue among cultured men who had 
abandoned Christianity. For it was easy 
to show that historic religion did not 
correspond to the rationalistic type any 
more than to the formal theological type. 

The new epoch in our understanding 
of the nature of religion may be said to 
have come with the end of the eighteenth 


century. At that time Herder in Ger- 
many showed that religions have a his- 
torical growth and development like 
other human institutions. Schleier- 
macher just at the turn of the century 
published his famous Discourses on 
Religion, in which he called attention 
to two important facts—that religion 
is rooted in our feeling of dependence 
upon the mysterious power which creates 
and sustains us; and that religion is 
more truly expressed in practical wor- 
ship than in abstract doctrines. Follow- 
ing the lead of these men, scholars of the 
nineteenth century have collected an 
immense amount of data concerning 
religion as it actually exists in various 
parts of the world and at various epochs 
of history. The consequence is that 
we are able today, as men a century 
ago were not, to tell what religion actu- 
ally is. 

This study of religion in the concrete 
removes the dilemma which seemed to 
confront thinking men a century ago. 
We know today that there is no one 
exclusive form of religion. Instead, we 
have the most astonishing variety of 
belief and practice. A man may find 
himself out of sympathy with a certain 
form of religion and yet be quite in 
harmony with a different type. The 
inability to accept the faith of one’s 
father does not necessarily mean that one 
is less religious than one’s father. One 
may simply be expressing his religion 
in a different way. Even the faith of 
one’s father is likely to change during 
his lifetime. The theologies which are 
being written today in Christendom are 
very different from those which were 
being written even twenty-five years ago. 


t Protestant Thought before Kant, p. 254 (New York: Scribner, 1911). 
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What Does Scholarship Say about 
Religion? 


1. A knowledge of the facts compels 
us to recognize that religion is, and 
always has been, a positive and fruitful 
element in civilization. Religion seems 
to be as universal and as highly valued 
as any other form of human aspiration 
and achievement. As the spade un- 
covers the remains of cities of the distant 
past, what tremendous evidence we 
obtain as to the interrelation between 
religion and all the affairs of the life of 
man! And though unnumbered well- 
developed forms of religion have 
perished, yet mankind persists in being 
religious, creating, when necessary, new 
forms more appropriate to the changing 
conditions of men. Can you under- 
stand the literature or the art of any 
people without an appreciation of its 
religion? Indeed, some of the noblest 
literatures of the world were born in 
times when a new form of religion was 
struggling for the means of expression 
by which it could conquer the minds and 
hearts of men. This marvelous power 
of the religious life to survive even when 
the forms of religion come to be dis- 
credited is a fact which every intelligent 
man must recognize. If therefore, we 
see signs of the disintegration of the the- 
ology of our fathers, we know that the 
passing of the older form of religion is 
one of the familiar facts of history. It 
does not by any means signify the passing 
of religion itself. There is deep in the 
constitution of man an insatiable longing 
for satisfactions which can be supplied 
only by religion. The scholar then, 
does not expect that religion will vanish. 
His only question is as to the form 
which religion will take in the future. 


2. A second fact which the historical 
study of religion establishes is its adapta- 
bility to the changing needs of humanity. 
If religion were rigidly fixed in form, 
one might well doubt whether it would 
survive in a world of change. Perhaps 
nothing causes more useless perplexity 
to the college student than the idea which 
he often entertains that religion is an 
unchangeable body of doctrine. It is, 
indeed, one of the evidences of the preci- 
ousness of religion that after it is organ- 
ized, the institutions in which it 
embodies its activities attempt to con- 
serve it unchanged. The authority of 
divine origin is invoked upon creeds and 
rituals and sacraments in the endeavor 
to keep this precious content of religion 


from disintegration. But how vain - 


such attempts are may be seen in the 
history of any religion. For example, 
the theologian Auguste Sabatier, by 
simply citing facts in the history of 
Catholicism, showed clearly that while 
the church claimed all the time to repre- 
sent final and unchangeable truth, the 
content of Catholic Christianity has 
actually been varied to meet the varying 
exigencies of human development. If, 
following the spirit of conservation, a 
church succeeds in exercising too rigid 
an authority, religion bursts traditional 
bonds in such a revolution as that due to 
Luther or to the Wesleys. So close does 
religion lie to the deepest needs of man 
that it will not endure any separation 
due to artificiality in creed or practice. 
We must beware lest we be deceived by 
names. Some men have been wrongly 
called atheists simply because they did 
not conform to the traditional creed. 
Socrates seems to us to be genuinely 
religious in spirit; but he was con- 
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demned to death on the charge of irre- 
ligion. Emerson has sometimes been 
declared to be an enemy of true faith. 
But no one can read his essays without 
feeling the intense power of his religious 
convictions. Even those religious rites 
which seem to us strange and artificial 
can be traced in origin to certain prac- 
tical efforts on the part of men to further 
the higher interests of life. Religion is 
supremely practical, and thus finds ex- 
pression in ways suited to the exigencies 
of human experience. 

3. A third conclusion drawn from a 
knowledge of the facts is that religion 
is not an intellectual abstraction, nor a 
universal philosophy. As a matter of 
fact, the only religion which really 
exists is to be found in the religious 
experience of concrete persons. The 
failure to recognize this fact is the beset- 
ting error of rationalism and traditional- 
ism alike. Just as there is no such thing 
as friendship except in the loyalty of 
actual men toward each other, so there 
is no religion except that which exists 
in the life of individual men. This 
explains why so many of the religions of 
the past have perished. It was simply 
because there ceased to be any living 
men and women who solved the prob- 
lems of their life by the use of certain 
particular religious doctrines and rituals. 
The religion of the ancient Egyptians 
stands before us recorded and described 
in thousands of inscriptions. But it isa 
dead religion because there are no longer 
living men who think and act in terms of 
its provisions. In our own day we 
frequently see the retention on paper of 
certain traditional elements of religion 
which nobody actually adopts and uses. 
The real religion of an age is to be found 


in the living convictions of men and 
women, not in the technical documents . 
which have been preserved. Sometimes 
the forms which have attained currency 
are so ill suited to the needs of men that 
real religion invents means of expression 
outside the churches. For example, 
in the seventeenth century in Germany, 
the state religion had become so formal 
and abstract that it evoked no real 
enthusiasm on the part of men. Spener 
the father of pietism, assembled little 
groups of laymen in his house for the 
purpose of engaging in prayer and the 
devotional study of the Bible. The-real 
religion of those men was to be found in 
those informal gatherings rather than in 
the services of the established church. 
So, again, the formal state religion in 
England at the time of the Wesleys was 
losing its power. But the irrepressible 
needs of religious life found expression 
apart from customary and traditional 
channels. The result was the Methodist 
revival. In our land, where there is no 
state church, we have astonishingly 
varied forms of activity on the part of 
men who are genuinely religious, but 
who do not find in the older institutions 
of religion a satisfactory form of expres- 
sion. So imperative is the religious im- 
pulse that men are constantly starting 
new sects or even new religions. Schol- 
arly insight should help us to recognize 
genuine religion even when it appears in 
unconventional forms. We should al- 
ways have primary regard to the con- 
crete life of religious men rather than 
to any specific formulation. 


What Is Religion? — 


What is it, then, that makes a man 
religious? It is evident from the facts 
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which have been cited that some current 
definitions are not adequate. You can- 
not determine whether a man is religious 
or not by asking whether he has been 
baptized, or whether he believes in the 
doctrine of the Trinity, or whether he 
believes the Bible from cover to cover. 
There are plenty of people who could 
give a positive answer in these cases, 
but who would not therefore be religious. 
And there are also many people who 
would be excluded by such a standard 
who are genuinely religious in spirit. 
I think one cannot read the writings of 
Huxley, for example, without feeling that 
his was a genuinely religious soul, but 
that he had not discovered any adequate 
means by which to develop and express 
personal religion. 

Now amid all the variety of forms 
are there certain traits which scientific 
study establishes as essentially religious ? 
I believe that there are; and I should 
like to mention three which seem to me 
to be fundamental. 

1. One essential element of religion 
is reverence in the presence of the 
mystery which surrounds our life. 
Worship is the natural expression of 


this reverence. If we trace the rites - 


and ceremonies of religion to their 
source, we find that they are means of 
arousing in those who participate a 
heightened emotion and a definite sense 
of certain mysteries of life. To illus- 
trate from a common occurrence today: 
a marriage ceremony performed in 
a church with religious formulae is 
vastly more impressive than a mere 
civil ceremony which simply fulfils the 
legal demands. The mystery under- 
lying marriage, that old, old marvel, 
perpetually new, of the transformation 


of life because two persons of opposite 
sex have discovered in their mutual 
acquaintance hitherto unsuspected en- 
richment of life, naturally and rightly 
finds expression in religious formulation. 
The reverence for this mysterious experi- 
ence which seeks utterance in religious 
faith is a constant rebuke to the irrever- 
ent and demoralizing conceptions of sex 
relations which work so much human 
woe. So, too, the thrill of patriotism, 
bringing with it the discovery of a 
strange intoxicating sense of enlarge- 
ment of life, naturally finds expression 
in religious form. 

It is this spirit of reverence which 
raises man above the animals. To be 
able to see something more than occa- 
sions for the satisfaction -of physical 
needs in the universe is indispensable 
to the higher life which we prize. To 
discover that the unknown mystery 
which surrounds us holds in store un- 
suspected values is a common experience. 
One has only to read such a book as 
Professor James’s Varieties of Religious 
Experience to see how impoverished is the 
life of a man who has not cultivated the 
spirit of reverent imagination. If it be 
true in the little world of college life 
that one misses the best of it all if he 
sees nothing but the books and the course 
of study, if he fails to identify himself 
with that invisible reality which we call 
“university spirit,” if he finds no satis- 
faction in the symbolic pageantry of 
athletic mass-meetings or no inspiration 
in singing college songs with his com- 
panions, is it not more significantly true 
that one who fails to discern the hidden 
poetry of the larger world is really 
missing the best of life? Now religion, 
in one form or another, interprets the 
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moving forces in the universe in terms 
which evoke our worship, and thus leads 
us to that attitude which is essential to 
initiation into the highest values of life. 
Religion is as intolerant of the short- 
sightedness which takes account of 
merely physical forces as is the loyal 
college man of the individual who finds 
nothing in the university except the 
physical equipment. Just as college 
spirit makes the university a living social 
organism, so religion makes of the 
universe in which we live a realm where 
the spiritual aspirations of man have 


‘primary rights. The attitude of rever- 


ence, of confidence in the genuineness 
of these higher experiences, of belief that 
the universe is so ordered that man’s 
best aspirations are justified—this is one 
element in religion. 

2. A second element in religion is its 
reinforcement of man’s ideals by inter- 
preting them in relation to the larger 
sanctions of the divine will. To the 
student of history, nothing is more 
amazing than the pathway by which 
man has gradually climbed from primi- 
tive animal habits to his present achieve- 
ments. Bit by bit, men have ceased to 
be guided by animal instinct, and have 
created certain moral standards by 
which the level of life is kept high. 
Think of the centuries of achievement 
which have made possible our own 
moral ideals. Yet after all the centuries 
of striving, how easily we relapse into 
barbarism if the routine of life is broken. 
Now religion, as Professor James has so 
plainly shown,’ is a potent means for 
keeping humanity true to its never- 
ending task of introducing higher moral 
control into our social life. The utili- 


tarian formula that honesty is the best 
policy will always fail when the indi- 
vidual sees the chance to make more 
money by dishonesty. It needs some- 
thing more than prudent calculation to 
keep most of us from frequent violation 
of moral standards. The great religions 
of the world have been concerned to re- 
inforce these upward strivings of man. 
In particular, Christianity has so identi- 
fied itself with morality that worship of 
the God of Christian faith is inconceiv- 
able unless it involves the spirit of moral 
sincerity. To believe that something 
more than personal convenience is at 
stake in the deciding of moral questions, 
to feel that loyalty to what is right brings 
one somehow into deeper relations to the 
power which makes for righteousness 
in the universe, to be convinced that 
God cares whether I am true to the best 
or not—this is one aspect of religion. 
And it would seem that morality can 
successfully preserve its honor and its 
authority over men only when inter- 
preted in some such profound way. 

3. The third element of religion is its 
practical capacity to create means by 
which reverence and idealism are in- 
wrought into experience. Life may be 
viewed as a great experiment in which we 
are feeling out into the unknown environ- 
ing mystery, attempting to find the 
ways in which we may establish a vital 
connection with the forces upon which 
our welfare depends. The astounding 
success of scientific research during the 
past century has centered attention upon 
the possibility of improving our means 
of access to the physical forces of the 
universe. But man does not live by 
bread alone. The spiritual nature of 
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man needs nourishment as truly as does 
the physical. Religion is the practical 
attempt of man to find such vital con- 
tact with the sources of life, that his 
spiritual nature may be enriched. Read 
the literature of devotion, and see what 
resources of comfort and strength are 
made accessible by the practice of 
religion. 


The Appeal of Religion to Scholarly 
Men 


These are some of the facts which 
should be set beside those others which 
have played so large a part in creating 
the fears of those who have distrusted 
and opposed scientific criticism. If 
modern scholarship makes imperative 
certain changes of belief, it also makes 
clear that such changes are to be 
expected in any living religion. Only the 
dead religions preserve ritual and creed 
immutable. Once make it clear to a 
college student that changes are neces- 
sary whenever a religious faith en- 
counters changed problems, and it is 
possible to appeal to him to take an 
active part in the formulation of vital 
ways in which religion may have a wider 
field of activity. Once establish the 
fact that, underneath the varied forms of 
religion, there have been ever the quest 
for a deeper meaning, the cultivation of 
a noble reverence for the mystery on 
which our life is dependent, and the 
reinforcement of the moral ideals of the 
race, and it becomes impossible to ignore 
the profundity of the religious quest. 

One of the most interesting develop- 
ments of recent years is the increasing 
number of scientific books and articles 
which with utmost seriousness endeavor 
to make clearer the real nature of religion. 


To be sure, some of these treatises with 
splendid audacity endeavor to explain 
religion in terms of something not essen- 
tially religious. But even such attempts 
reveal how inevitably we must reckon 
with religion as a permanent and im- 
mensely important factor in human his- 
tory. A scientific man cannot ignore it. 
He must explain it insome way. Schol- 
arship has made it clear that religion is 
at least as deserving of serious attention 
as is art or literature or politics. 

The practical outcome of this scien- 
tific attitude is easily seen. If it is a 
disgrace for a college man to be indiffer- 
ent to art or literature or politics, it is 
no less of a discredit to his education if 
he is unacquainted with the vital aspects 
of religion. So long as religion and sci- 
ence were set in opposition to each other, 
it was possible to plead scientific honesty 
as an excuse for neglecting religion. But 
if, as is so widely recognized today, 
scholarship itself affirms the validity of 
the religious quest, and at the same time 
removes the false ideas of immutability 
which dogmatism has too long imposed 
upon us, the way is open for a direct 
summons to every educated man to 
play an active part in the religious life of 
today. We may, indeed, grant that it is 
harder to think through the implications 
of religious faith today than it used to 
be; that it is vastly more difficult to 
define God in relation to our modern 
universe than it was to think of him as 
the creator of the limited geocentric 
world; that the function and validity of 
prayer and worship are not so easily 
stated as in the days when men believed 
that the natural order could be dis- - 
turbed by divine interventions. We 
may recognize these and a thousand 
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other difficulties But are we absolved 
from concern about religion just because 
it is a difficult subject? It would 
indeed be a damning verdict if it should 
be established that educated men aban- 
don religion primarily because there are 
serious difficulties to be met. But such 
a verdict is most unlikely. Quietly 
but persistently college men everywhere 
are responding to the call for volunteers 


in the pressing work of theological recon- 
struction and in the practical adapta- 
tion of religion to our modern social 
needs. The time has come when the 
scientific spirit and the religious quest 
can walk handin hand. The result may 
mean significant changes in our ways of 
thinking and acting; but it will mean 
new vigor and wider influence for the 
cause of religion. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HEBREW WISDOM 


JOHN FRANKLIN GENUNG, PH.D., D.D., L.H.D. 
Professor of Literary and Biblical Interpretation, Amherst College 
Author of ““The Hebrew Literature of Wisdom in the Light of Today”’ 


Seven words suffice St. Paul to 
describe the respective attitudes of the 
two great originative minds of the ages 
toward the problem of life. “Jews,” he 
says, “demand signs, and Greeks seek 
wisdom.” With the temperaments of 
both races he was thoroughly familiar; 
and his luminous discrimination, as 
Bishop Lightfoot says, “hits them off to 
perfection.” It is to be noted, however, 
that he is describing a process, not a 
result. Neither racial cast of mind, as he 
goes on to intimate, fully solves the 
problem on its lines alone; the solution 
comes by a way which, though con- 
temned by both, eventually blends their 
ideals of attaining their quest in one 
simple and concrete finality. 

From very early in their history the 
Hebrew people were endeavoring to dis- 
cover and utilize the wisdom and power 
of the universe, that is, to see things as 
they are and adjust life to them. Nor 


have we any reason to think the same 
was less true of that far more intellectual 
race, the Greek. But the two started 
from opposite poles. In the Greek sys- 
tem God was the final term; a term 
therefore always sought, approximated 
nearer and nearer, and never fully found, 
as is typified in that mathematical figure 
the asymptote, wherein one line always 
approaches another but never meets it. 
The initial term was the human mind 
projected toward infinity; and as long as 
the mind grew the final goal receded. 
In the Hebrew system, if system it may 
be called, God was the initial term, a 
fixed postulate, never questioned, never 
in abeyance; and the final term, the 
perfection of manhood, was similarly a 
receding goal, until the way of it was 
assured by the removal of the stumbling- 
block and the acceptance of the supreme 
sign, the cross of Christ. 

The two attitudes were similarly 
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typified in the names chosen for the 
operation. With the Hebrews it was 
wisdom, as if, so far as they had gone, the 
solution were already beyond question. 
With the Greeks the assumption was 
never made that their process had 
reached its goal; it was philosophy, the 
love of wisdom, a love always in quest of 
its object and enjoying the process of 
search. 

In still simpler terms, perhaps, we 
may describe the two attitudes by say- 
ing, the Greeks were concerned in build- 
ing a philosophy of life, the Hebrews in 
setting at work a philosophy already pre- 
supposed. It was like the difference be- 
tween pure and applied science; between 
music absolute and music set to a form 
of words. Neither procedure was com- 
plete without the other; and both 
together were not proved and final 
without the supplementation afforded by 
the third element of adult and self- 
sufficing personality, in which, beyond 
the gropings of theory, 

. . . . the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds, 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 

More strong than all poetic thought. 


It was wisdom translated into that per- 
fect pragmatism in which the truth of an 
idea was determined by its fruits for life. 


I 


Until the end of the reign of David 
the Hebrews in a very naive temper 
interpreted experience in terms of pure 
supernaturalism. The one cause of 
things was a personal Will exercised 
from without and above, arbitrary it 
might be, but absolute in its demands, 
and brooking no evasion or accommoda- 
tion on man’s part. As Balaam found 


by prophetic augury, and as Samuel told 
the headstrong Saul, “God, the strength 
of Israel, is not a man that he should lie, 
neither the son of man, that he should 
repent” (Num. 23:19; I Sam. 15:29). 
Before such a will the nation had little 
initiative, except to watch its working 
and infer its purpose, as manifested in 
factualevents. At the Red Sea Jehovah 
was apprehended as a man of war fight- 
ing for them; at Sinai as a party toa 
compact; at the ancient river Kishon as 
one who had come up from his residence 
in the desert to deliver them from the 
Canaanites. They had nothing to do 
but obey; the wisdom in which they 
wrought was conceived as dictated to 
them from without. The first term of 
their philosophy was all in all; the sense 
of human initiative not yet awake and 
aware of itself. Their security lay in a 
blind unquestioning obedience; their 
dissent not in reasoned judgment but in 
an equally blind rebellion. 

This passive state of mind, however, 
was never absolute. In fact, by all 
God’s dealings with them they were be- 
ing educated out of it. They were 
discovering little by little that the cause 
of things, their woes or their successes, 
was in themselves. They were getting 
a sense not merely of an arbitrary Will 
above them but of rational and active 
cause and effect within their own nature. 
This is suggestively indicated in the 
earliest quoted folk’s maxim that is pre- 
served to us, David’s remark to Saul, 
“Out of the wicked cometh forth 
wickedness” (I Sam. 24:13), as much as 
to say, Wickedness is not an unmotived 
or casual thing, as it were some chance or 
hapless infraction, but the accurate 
expression of a personal bent and nature, 
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not a freak of conduct but the fruit of a 
tree. Proverbs become worn to truisms; 
but in the beginning they give expression 
to a discovery and a kind of lively sur- 
prise. It is interesting to note therefore 
how long before David was a young 
man (for he calls it “the proverb of the 
ancients”) the folk’s mind was leaving 
the quietism or fatalism which refers 
everything to the supernatural and by 
the principle of cause and effect taking 
responsibility for their own character. 
The germ of the whole body of Wisdom 
utterance lies capsulate in this. 

If the reign of Solomon did not witness 
an immense uprise of the wisdom con- 
sciousness among all classes of the 
people, then all we can say is, it did not 
bear its natural fruit. That was its 
distinctive contribution to the nation’s 
Weltanschauung. It is the bent of the 
Hebrew mind to demand signs; the 
nation had long been schooled, in their 
long struggle for independence, to note 
the signs of Jehovah’s favor or frown; 
and now all at once the reassuring signs 
were far exceeding the demand. All 
around them the people saw the tokens: 
stately public buildings and public 
works going up; armies of busy laborers, 
in which for a time they were content to 
be numbered even under a corvée; 
caravans arriving every day with costly 
luxuries from far-off lands; visits from 
foreign potentates and world-famed 
monarchs; news of alliances and commer- 
cial enterprises; splendid evidences that 
they were counted a nation among the 
nations of the earth, and admitted to 
equal terms with them. The enthusi- 
astic record in I Kings reflects the almost 
childish wonder with which all these 
things were contemplated. These were 


signs of a new and enlarged order of 
things; but not necessarily miraculous 
signs. They were effects which on the 
face of them revealed palpable causes 
working in the natural course of events. 
There was their sagacious versatile young 
king making his wisdom the ruling factor 
in affairs, and piling up wealth and fame 
and worldly achievement for his king- 
dom. 

Nor was the impulse lacking to put 
the secret of this new order of things into 
literary and philosophical expression. It 
began apparently as a kind of fad and 
court euphuism, in which the elegant 
young scholars and courtiers of the 
palace, with the king at their head, 
exercised their wits together. But this 
fact gave the wisdom utterance at once 
an immense éclat and zest; no launching 
of a new style of literature could well be 
more auspicious. And this luxuriant 
activity of wisdom utterance seems to 
have been the first Hebrew instance of 
the cultivation of literature for its own 
sake. Its formal basis, the mashal, was 
called in from its currency as folk 
maxims and subjected to refined and 
artistic development. So the proverb 
and parable were speedily molded into 
the accepted vehicle of a philosophy of 
life and an instrument of popular 
education. 

The Hebrew reasons not by premise 
and conclusion, not by a chain of argu- 
mentation, but by picture and analogy. 
He does not arrive speculatively at the 
truth; he sees it rounded and finished 
before him. He demands a sign, and 
the analogy, the likeness or contrast, is 
the sign. Hence a main characteristic 
of his utterance is its absoluteness. He 
does not infer or conjecture; he affirms. 


There are no points of uncertainty while 

the premise is waiting for its conclusion; 

no intermediate steps; the statement is 

dogmatic and oracular. It may be a 

‘half-truth; not infrequently is; but 
there is no opening left for the shading of 
the other half. As far as it goes it is 
absolute. This of course does much to 
determine the field and range of his 
utterance. His wisdom moves among 
truths that are susceptible to such abso- 
luteness of statement; it is wisdom, not 
philosophy. 

In a sense this manner of statement 

may be regarded not as a contrast to, 
but a vigorous condensation of, the 
typical line of reasoning; something like 
the enthymeme as distinguished from 
the full syllogism. The conclusion is 
affirmed with uttermost emphasis; the 
process by which it is arrived at is left 
out. Between the analogy or sign which 
furnished the occasion and the full- 
orbed truth affirmed there is a gap for the 
reader or hearer to fill in; and so the 
latter is compelled to furnish the contri- 
bution of his own thought to the solu- 
- tion. In this gap for the reader or 
hearer lies in great part the zest of the 
mashal; it is what made the proverb so 
favorite a form of utterance. 

The word mashal, mostly translated 
“proverb,” is a generic term with a large 
latitude of meaning; it does not differ- 
entiate, as we do, between proverb, 
parable, fable, allegory; nor between 
prose and verse; nor between the sen- 
tentious or style coupé of the Solomonic 
maxim and the flewing and continu- 
ous, or style soutenu of the later Wisdom. 
All are alike mashals embodying in some 
fitting form the primary meaning of 
likeness, or analogy. The differentia- 
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tion, so far as it is made specific, is not of 
form but of function. In Prov. 1:6 two 
main functions are specified, which, how- 
ever, may be united, and perhaps gener- 
ally are in the same mashal. Four 
things are indeed mentioned there; but 
I regard the first and third as generic, and 
the second and fourth as the differ- 
entiating terms. The verse runs: 

To understand a mashal and an interpreta- 
tion, [@m*liga, Words of the wise, 
and their dark sayings, [w*htdhatham, 


Here the two functions are, so to say, to 
shed light and to shed darkness; the 
an interpretation, and the 
a dark saying or riddle. Professor 
Toy’ s translation of the latter term by 
aphorism is felicitous, but does not seem 
to me to connote quite clearly enough 
the element of darkness or riddle that 
inheres in the word. In fact, as the 
Hebrews chose the mashal as the first 
form to be developed into self-conscious 
literary utterance, they seemed to recog- 
nize in literature as literature a certain 
indirection; as if to have literary zest 
and charm an expression which would 
otherwise be bald or statistical, like a 
cuneiform inscription, must be enriched 
by an overtone of figure or some thought- 
compelling turn by which the hint of a 
second idea would play around the 
fundamental one. We have much the 
same feeling today about literature as 
distinguished from thought expressed in 
formulae or severe scientific literalness. 
Literary utterance is charged more or 
less with overtones, harmonics, which in 
an appreciative reader rouses an emotion 
of delight and a sense of enriched or 
involved idea. You do not get at the 
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truth directly but as it were by conduct- 
ors. The Hebrews saw the possibilities 
of the mashal for this literary purpose; 
accordingly they devised its artistic 
function as both m*liga and 
hidhé (S173), containing at once clear- 
ness and involvement. 

This double idea of the function of the 
mashal connects itself quite intimately 
with Wisdom’s endeavor to co-ordinate 
causes and effects in the sphere of indus- 
try, social intercourse, morals, speech 
and silence, and the numerous other 
interests of daily experience. There was 
a kind of surprise, a tang of puzzlement, 
in noting causes and effects that were in 
a degree remote; it was a phase of leav- 
ing out intermediate steps of induction, 
as already spoken of. In a great many 
proverbs there is that hiatus of remote- 
ness to be traversed in order to get at the 
real truth of life. Treasures, for in- 
stance, are a palpable token of enrich- 
ment, you may think; not so: treasures 
of wickedness profit nothing. Right- 
eousness, rather than cleverness, you 
may deem of no avail in a perilous pinch; 
you are wrong: righteousness delivereth 
from death. How; by what steps of 
connection? Well, think it out for 
yourself; it is so. 


II 


The Book of Proverbs is an anthology 
of Wisdom utterances, a deposit of 
mashals of a certain artistic species and 
finish, gathered from various sources, 
and representing the accumulation of a 
long period of time. This character of 
the book lies on the face of it. To say 
they are the proverbs of Solomon is not 
to imply he wrote, or dictated, or even 
personally inspired them; it names a 


genre rather than an authorship; as we 
should say Solomonic proverbs, connot- 
ing therewith partly the form or mold of 
expression, partly the period or personal 
influence from which it came. There 
are other mashals, older and younger, 
which are not in the Solomonic genre: 
the mashals of Balaam; the mashals of 
the Book of Job; the mashals of 
Koheleth; the mashals of Jesus Sirach; 
the parables of our Lord. All answer to 
the literary sense and artistry of their 
time; and all, so far as they are a self- 
conscious and not run-wild form of 
utterance, seem to combine in various 
proportions the elements of m*liga 
and hidha (ITM); as even 
our Lord averred that he adopted the 
parable in order that men might see 
and yet not see. 

As a series of mashal deposits or col- 
lections, the Book of Proverbs repre- 
sents, to my mind, the didactic and 
educational pabulum furnished the He- 
brew people between the time of Solomon 
and the time of Hezekiah. It was what 
the rank and file of the people, and 
especially the young, had available for 
guidance and instruction before the 
Book of the Law was found in the 
temple, and while historic traditions of 
the past were circulating mainly as folk- 
tales, or perhaps, as in the case of the J 
and E stories, as basis for catechetical 
instruction. The people of that period 
would have fared rather leanly for 
literary pabulum if it had not been for 
these precepts of their local sages and 
schoolmasters; as it was, however, they 
were well grounded in that natural 
religion combined with sagacious insight 
which the later prophets and men of 
letters could take for granted and appeal 
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toasa popular fund ofideas. With these 
proverbs in mind and memory, wisdom as 
it were in tabloid form, they were becom- 
ing what their later contact with other 
nations proved them to be, the best edu- 
cated common folk of antiquity. 
Beginning with the tenth chapter, 
where the distinctive Solomonic proverbs 
begin, I regard the successive deposits of 
which the marks are traceable as mainly 
chronological; though also local schools 
and sages may have had some share in 
determining the complexion, so to say, of 
the mashal. From 10:1 to 22:16 the 
mashal is Solomonic in its severest and 
most classic form: all the proverbs being 
couplets and aiming at the most clean- 
cut and sententious expression. This 
seems to be the directest reflection of the 
vigorous mashal type evolved-in the 
Solomonic court. Inside this section, 
however, may be traced a cleavage 
indicating perhaps different stages in the 
exposition of truth. Chaps. 10 to 15 show 
a great predominance of the antithetic 
couplet, wherein by a single absolute 
assertion great elemental things, right- 
eousness and wickedness, wisdom and 
folly, docility and perverseness, industry 
and sloth, silly speech and wise silence, 
are set squarely over against each other, 
each elucidated merely by its contrast. 
It is like the fundamental grounding for 
life and especially youthful life, to 
observe at its spiritual peril. Now the 
antithetic method, as we know, defines 
and concentrates, strikes as it were for 
the core of thought, but does not enrich 
it; it stands there in its bald absolute- 
ness, tolerating no shading or gainsaying. 
Such defining of terms seems to reflect 
the initial impulse of the didactic in- 
stinct. In the rest of the section, 
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16:1 to 22:16, there is an equal pre- 
dominance of the synonymous and 
synthetic couplet, connoting a somewhat 
more developed and articulated line of 
thinking. A single statement of a truth 
is felt to be inadequate; it must be 
repeated in varied form; it must grow in 
the repetition, and thereby do something 
to defend itself from error or gainsay- 
ing. Along with this the quality of the 
subject-matter varies, showing a ten- 
dency to leave the unhewn contrasts of 
life and go farther afield, to thoughts 
that, having more the element of dis- 
covery, require more the element of 
interpretation. With the predominance 
of the synthetic and synonymous couplet 
the door was soon open for relieving the 
rigidity of the couplet type of mashal. 
An antithesis is a self-closing circuit; 
not so a synonym or epexegesis. If one 
line may be added to enrich the thought, 
there is no reason why more should not 
be added as long as the articulation of 
the thought requires it; and so the 
mashal, from being a self-closed circuit, 
tends to become continuous. Accord- 
ingly we find in the next section, 22:17 to 
24:22, which a short preface commends 
not as Solomon’s but as “words of the 
wise,” a prevalence and predominance 
of the quatrain, and one long continu- 
ous mashal, 23:29-35, on the evils of 
wine-bibbing. A short appendix to this 
section, 24:23-34, “also.... of the 
wise,” is of longer mashals: one of five 
lines; one of two; one of three; one 
quatrain; ending with a mashal of 
eleven lines, vss. 30-34, on the sluggard; 
which last seems to be a stanza with a 
refrain, its fellow-stanza being supplied 
in the introductory section of the book, 
6:6-11. 
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In the Hezekian section, chaps. 25 to 
29, which professes to be a Solomonic 
compilation, there is a return to the 
couplet; though in the middle is one 
long mashal, 27:23-27, on husbandry 
and the care of flocks. In this section 
there is a predominance of simile and 
metaphor; there are only a few similes, 
in fact, outside of this Hezekian section. 
The finished simile, as compared with 
antithesis and epexegesis, seems to 
connote a more subtle artistic sense, and 
perhaps a more remote relation of cause 
and effect; for a simile, essentially, calls 
attention not to the wholesale and 
obvious likeness of things but to the one 
surprising point of resemblance in things 
essentially unlike. The thought of this 
section corresponds with the artistic 
advance; it deals with things decidedly 
more far-fetched and remote from the 
common. As indicated in the heading 
of the section, Wisdom is by this time 
in the hands of matured and as it were 
accredited men of letters. 

The Agur section, chap. 30, consists 
mostly of longer mashals; and here a 
new form appears, the numerical mashal, 
a form so highly artificial, so laboriously 
mindful of form for form’s sake, that the 
thought value suffers, being not always 
up to standard. Only one other nu- 
merical mashal, outside this Agur sec- 
tion, occurs in the Book of Proverbs; 
namely in 6:16-19, which seems to me 
decidedly more elemental and weighty 
than Agur’s work. In the latter, in fact, 
we detect an approach to the compara- 
tive thinness and—well, let us say, 
puttering—that one sees in collections 
like the Pirke Aboth. This, however, 
may be rather a personal idiosyncrasy 
than a general sign of decadence; for in 


the praise of the Worthy Woman, 31: 
10-31, which ends the Book of Proverbs, 
the poem, though in the highly artificial 
form of the acrostic, is of exquisite 
thought-value and unlabored spontane- 
ity. Nor do the other acrostics of Scrip- 
ture suffer materially from this form; 
Psalm 119, the most ambitious of them, 
bears most clearly the marks of the 
workman’s labor. 


III 


Underneath the artistry of the mashal 
we have noted a rhetorical development, 
a ripening and refining of the form, 
corresponding to a venturesomeness into 
more exigent spheres of exposition. 
Along with this spontaneous adaptation 
of thought to form went also an increas- 
ing self-confidence and assurance of 
discovery. The sages felt not only that 
they were advancing into more intricate 
and surprising interrelations of cause 
and effect but that these were more 
clearly valid guides to the absolute truth 
of things. This was due in some degree 
to the reflex influence of their literary 
art, but mainly to the rising conviction 
that the reverent findings of the human 
mind were to be trusted as a discovery of 
the mind of God. Their wisdom was an 
intellectual product; it began con- 
sciously, not with the ungainsayable 
Thus saith the Lord, as did prophecy, 
but with Thus is the verdict of the clear- 
seeing sagacious man, the man who holds 
his heart not perverse but open-minded 
and constructive, on the problems of 
being. And as their study went on it 
was increasingly felt that this verdict 
had a quasi-revelatory value; it could 
be trusted, as truly as the prophet’s 
word, to speak authoritatively the mind 
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of God. Here, I think, we are to note a 
movement of the Hebrew consciousness. 
It is cutting loose from the tether of pure 
supernaturalism, and exploring the 
secrets of second cause and natural law. 
The Jews demand a sign, it is true; but 
these schoolmasters of the people were 
finding the signs in human and natural 
phenomena, not alone in miracle. Yet 
they had no quarrel with miracle either; 
for God was their initial term, and from 
the beginning their human mind main- 
tained its partnership with the divine. 
It is the tendency of any philosophy 
or science to develop a terminology; cer- 
tain words or phrases distinctive of that 
line of thought, which after their coinage 
or adoption may stand without need of 
exposition as a kind of shorthand record 
of discovery. For illustration of this 
fact I need only refer to such biological 
terms as “struggle for existence,” 
“natural selection,” “survival of the 
fittest” which advertise themselves as 
technicalisms of the theory of evolution. 
I think I may point to such a terminus 
technicus of the Hebrew Wisdom, which 
for a time played a prominent part in the 
philosophical vocabulary, and then seems 
to have disappeared, or to have become 
absorbed as a recognized matter of course. 
It is the word tashiyya If, 
as I have been led to think, it means 
(nearly) “intuition” or “insight,”* it is 
a very suggestive indication of the dis- 
tinctive value they had come to set upon 
their reasoning powers. I have touched 
on this before: it is what distinguishes 
the Hebrew mind from the Greek. The 
Greeks reason tentatively from premise 
to conclusion, and their conclusion must 


needs remain as uncertain, as subject to 
doubt, as their premise. The Hebrews, 
on the other hand, reason by analogy; 
seeing a truth, as it were, standing out 
pictured before them, in likeness or con- 
trast to something else. Hence they 
make no tentative lines of approach; they 
see the truth intuitively. Hence comes 
what I have already mentioned, their 
absoluteness of affirmation; hence also 
the fact that they confine their philoso- 
phy, or wisdom, to things susceptible to 
that intuitional treatment. The term 
thushiya, as it seems to me, is a monu- 
ment to their discovery that intuition, 
the native insight of the human mind, 
was a thing whose findings were to be 
trusted without waiting for an authori- 
tative word from heaven. 

The earliest occurrence of the word 
thushiya is in Prov. 18:1, in the older 
Solomonic section of the book. The 
mashal is really one of penetrative 
implication, and by no means a truism: 
“He that separateth himself seeketh his 
own desire [or as we should say, is self- 
centered, egoistic], and quarreleth with 
all tushiya.” One cannot determine 
whether this early use of the word has 
the flavor of a technicalism or not. It 
seems quite decidedly to have, however, 
in the introductory section of Proverbs, 
where it occurs three times, and still 
more in the Book of Job, where it occurs 
five times. The use of the word by 
Isaiah and Micah (once by each prophet) 
seems to furnish a pointer to the age 
when the wisdom strain of utterance 
was in the most popular and almost 
exclusive vogue. Isaiah, in 28:23-29, 
composes a passage in the wisdom idiom, 


See my article on “Meaning and Usage of the Term MO3M” in the Journal of Biblicat 
Literature, read to the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis in December, 1910. 
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apparently because such presentation of 
truth is surest to gain a hearing, and in 
order to show the audience that Jehovah, 
as well as they, is excellent in thushiya 
and Micah, in a similar way, lapses into 
the popular talk of markets and crops, 
in order apparently to show how thushiya 

ought to have the insight to see Jehovah’s 
‘name in the reasonable things of 
religion as truly as when the voice of 
Jehovah cries to the city. Thus he 
seems to recognize much the same situa- 
tion as does his contemporary prophet: 
that Israel is becoming so keen to see 
worldly and, so to say, finical relations as 
to ignore the weightier matters which 
bear the stamp of the divine. 

The conventional way in which, in 
28:23, Isaiah calls attention to his 
mashal passage reminds one of the sec- 
tion of Proverbs beginning at 22:17, 
which is similarly introduced, and also of 
the numerous employments of such a 
formula in the introductory section of 
Prov., chaps. 1 to 9. The conventional 
call to incline the ear and listen had 
become the “note” of the sage and his 
wisdom findings, like the “Thus saith 
the Lord” of the prophet, and the “And 
the Lord spake unto Moses” of the legal- 
ist. I am inclined to think, therefore, 
that Isaiah furnishes a pointer to the 
approximate age of the Proverb com- 
pilation. The anthology, substantially 
as we have it up to chap. 29, may, I think 
have been compiled in the time of Isaiah, 
perhaps not long after the men of 
Hezekiah were copying out the after- 
math of the Solomonic mashals. The 
evident popular vogue of this species of 
literature, against which even prophecy 
could with difficulty obtain a hearing, 
would seem to make this a natural and 


fitting time for it. By that time the 
unquestioned wisdom values would be in 
hand, ready to be published as paternal 
counsels and eulogized under the per- 
sonification of Our Lady Wisdom; not 
yet, however were they showing signs of 
hardening into an intolerant orthodoxy, 
as we see in the words of Job’s friends; 
and still less were they ripe for the 
reaction which later Satan launched 
against the too fatally easy motive of the 
current wisdom, in the Book of Job. 
The sage’s sense of the penetrative 
value of TPoar , as a guide toward the 
secrets of being, is suggestively indicated 
in several passages of the Book of Job; in 
Eliphaz’ remark to Job, 5:12, that the 
hands of the crafty (or perhaps we may 
say, men of wire-drawn cavils, such as he 
insinuates Job to be) cannot accomplish 
tushiyya (FOI); in Job’s com- 
plaint, 6:13, that his benumbing afflic- 
tion has driven tushiyya (FDI) 
away from him; in Job’s ironical remark 
to Zophar, 26:3, “How hast thou made 
known tushiyya in exuber- 
ance’; and especially in Zophar’s re- 
mark as he is describing the secrets of 
God, 11:6, that there is fold on fold 
(double-fold) kiph'layim to 
tushiyya (IMDIM). Evidently it was 
a much-valued faculty, whose potencies 
for the dicovery of truth the sages were 
not disposed to limit. If this was so, 
we can see how the sense of its absolute 
verity should grow until by the time of 
Agur, even as preface to an agnostic 
pronouncement, the formula 
Yahwé DN2), which had been 
the exclusive property of the prophets, 
could with a note of audacity be replaced 
by the phrase hdggébhér (ON3 
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"25%), “oracle of the man.” The rev- 
elatory value of wisdom, it would seem, 
came in men’s minds to stand side by 
side with the prophetic word from the 
unseen. Supernaturalism was still a 
cherished channel of truth; but an 
intuitional philosophy had been de- 
veloped to match it, and perhaps pass 
the judgment of human reason upon it. 

For the truths of its own chosen field, 
truths of life and livelihood on this earth, 
the wisdom which had come to set so 
high an estimate on human insight could 
still retain much of its absoluteness of 
tone and be cherished as the seasoned 
lore of scribes and scholars; though even 


here, as we see in Koheleth, there came. 


upon men a sense of bafflement and of the 
essential vanity of it all. As for the spec- 
ulations that impinge on the unseen, with 
the subsidence of prophecy there super- 
vened a blank agnosticism all along the 
line. The poets so avid of a sign were 
saying (Ps. 124:9), “We see not our 
signs; there is no more any prophet; 
neither is there among us any that 
knoweth how long,” and the inquiries 
which had concerned themselves with 
coming concrete events were passing into 
apocalyptic, postponing its manifesta- 
tion of the supernatural to a shadowy 


remoteness of the future. Agur, com- 
plaining with characteristic Hebrew 
hyperbole of being more brutish than a 
man, was inquiring doubtfully of God, 
“What is his name, and what is his son’s 
name, if thou knowest ?” (Prov. 30:4). 
Koheleth, bewildered with the question 
“Who shall bring man to see what shall 
be after him?” (Eccles. 6:12) gives up 
also the hope of penetrating the secrets 
of being: “Far off, that which is, and 
deep, deep—who shall find it ?”” (Eccles. 
7:24). Wisdom too, with all its pristine 
confidence, reaches a time when its 
spokesmen are 


Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born. 


But it is only the confession of ignorance 
which is the healthy prelude to a new 
access of wisdom; the diagnosing of the 
disease in preparation for the remedy. 
In due time a strange new sign.appears 
for the sign-seekers, a seeming ultimatum 
of folly for the philosophers to resolve; 
and to those who penetrate the enigma 
and commit their faith to it there stands 
forth, for the world to see and number its 
years by, a Personality who proves, no 
more by speculation but by deep reality, 
the wisdom of God and the power of God. 
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JESUS AND THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION 


CLAYTON R. BOWEN 
Professor of New Testament Interpretation, Meadville Theological S School 


The following article by Professor Bowen is timely. We must either follow Jesus 
or accommodate him. To follow him we must first understand him. Social evolutions 
are not the end of his effort; they may be means to this end. What the church needs is 
to make the secondary purpose of Jesus serve the primary; the means, the end; the 


social; the spiritual. 


Ernst Troeltsch, in his great book, 
Social Teachings of the Christian Church 
(1912, pp. 44-45), speaks of discussions 
of this theme by “people who regard it as 
the historian’s specific task to be wiser 
than his documents, and to consider 
everything else more probable, more 
possible, than what the sources say.” 
In our time such persons rather fre- 
quently tell us that Jesus is to be under- 
stood primarily as the prophet of a new 
economic order, as the spokesman of 
“the people” against “the lords,” as 
the agitator of proletariat revolt, as 
the instigator of industrial revolution. 
He is described as a socialist, or as a 
syndicalist, or, at the other extreme, 
as an anarchist. Such statements, in 
one or another phrasing, with greater or 
less positiveness, are common in books, 
addresses, even in sermons. If all 
readers and hearers were also readers 
of the New Testament, no harm would 
be done, for one needs only to read the 
gospel account of Jesus to see how 
grotesque and unfounded is such a 
description. The social agitator Jesus 
is drawn, not from the gospels, nor from 
any historical source, but purely and 
simply from the sympathetic imagina- 
tion of the writer or speaker who so 
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describes him. What Jesus was, accord- 
ing to history, is apparently unsatis- 
factory to these expounders; they there- 
fore assert him to have been that which 
they approve, by the simple exercise of 
their own will to believe that which has 
value for them, quite apart from the 
given data. Preference, not evidence, 
becomes the criterion of truth. 

It is possible to share the preference 
without making this use of it. To 
criticize such misdescriptions of Jesus 
is not to depreciate social reform, how- 
ever radical. One may enthusiastically 
cherish art, yet be unable to sit quietly 
under a description of St. Francis of 
Assisi as primarily a painter, like Fra 
Angelico. One may be devoted to 
music, yet resent an account of Raphael 
which makes him a composer, like 
Mozart. 

The more intelligent social writers, 
to be sure, protest against this perver- 
sion. Walter Rauschenbusch takes dis- 
tinct ground. “Jesus was not a social 
reformer of the modern type. Sociology 
and political economy were just as far 
outside the range of his thought as 
organic chemistry or the geography of 
America.” Similar positions are taken 
by Shailer Mathews, Francis Peabody, 
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and Vida Scudder. Louis Wallis writes, 
in his valuable and objective Sociological 
Study of the Bible: 

The Old Testament prophets were not 
socialists, and... . the modern move- 
ments of radicalism can claim no sanction 
from the Hebrew Scriptures. Precisely the 
same truth holds with reference to the New 
Testament... . . The Christian movement 
was not a campaign for social reform in the 
modern sense of the term. It is not as a 
revolutionary and radical movement that 
Christianity comes before the sociologist. 
. . . . The New Testament has no “social” 
outlook in the scientific sense of the term. 
It is an appeal to the individual, and it pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption that when all 
individuals do right, the world will be re- 
formed..... Christianity is not a pro- 


gram of political and economic reform, but — 


an inspiration to personal and social right- 
eousness. 

Yet the misapprehension still exists. 
Even Vida Scudder describes John the 
Baptist as “that picturesque social 
reformer.” John was indeed the herald 
of a new world-order, to be miraculously 
established by the hand of God himself. 
But that his mission was in any real sense 
akin to present-day socialistic agitation 
is obviously untrue. He preached a 
baptism for the remission of sin as the 
absolute requisite for admission to God’s 
kingdom. That is, his proclamation 
was essentially religious, and secondarily 
moral. Repent, was his cry, a cry di- 
rected to sinful human souls, to urge 
them to set their account right with 
God. He appealed to publicans and 
harlots, like the Salvation Army. The 
only definite counsels to his converts 
which have been preserved to us are 
significant. They commend charity to. 
those who lack clothing and food, a 


charity which by alleviating the present 
situation is rightly judged inimical to 
the interests of social revolution. John 
forbids, further, theft, violence, denun- 
ciation, and striking for higher pay. 
This counsel to the soldiers is especially 
significant. “Extort from no man by 
violence” is simply, “Do not resort 
to sabotage to gain your ends,” and 
we hardly expect to find the modern 
social revolutionist counseling oppressed 
workers, ‘Be content with your wages.” 
There is nothing in common between 
the messages of John and Giovanitti. 
Jesus begins with the declaration of 
the Baptist, “The kingdom of God is 
at hand.” What is this kingdom? An 
ideal republic? The social democracy 
of modern dreams? Not at all. It is 
an absolute monarchy; its essence as a 
form of government is the single domi- 
nance of God, all things and all men 
being subjected unto him. No rule of 
the people, but the sovereignty of God, 
is at hand. What then are Jesus’ 
hearers bidden to do? To revolt, to set 
about the renewal of the social order? 
They are again bidden to repent. This 
message is given primarily to the masses, 
the proletariat, who form always the 
chief part of Jesus’ audience and follow- 
ing. He is speaking to precisely the 
people who are economically most in 
need; yet his counsel is not economic, 
but religious. He treats them as moral 
and spiritual personalities. They are 
poor; he says: Blessed are ye poor. 
They are in want of food; he says: 
Blessed are ye that hunger. He does 
not curse their poverty, he blesses them 
in it. Why? Because in it they are 
receptive to his message. The poor’s 
is the kingdom of God, but how hardly 
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shall they that have riches enter therein. 
This is not denunciation of the rich 
because they are rich; Jesus does not 
exult because they are in danger of 
missing the kingdom. The one man 
whom Jesus is said in the Synoptic 
Gospels to have loved was a rich man, 
and the man’s inability to prepare his 
soul was to Jesus a grief. His wrong 
was not that he was rich, but that he 
trusted in riches, and so was keeping 
himself out of the kingdom. It was a 
wrong, not to the poor, but to his own 
soul. He was, indeed, counseled to 
give his great possessions to the poor, 
those poor already pronounced blessed 
in their poverty, but this was not to 
make them rich instead of himself. It 
was so counseled, not for their sakes, 
but for his. Would they have been 
more blessed, in Jesus’ sense, or less, 
had this fortune been turned over to 
them so that they were no longer poor? 
Had it been so, the gospel story would 
have gone on to give us, not the glad- 
ness of many in passing from poverty 
to prosperous ease, but the joy in the 
presence of the angels over one sinner 
who gave his life to God. 

The Sermon on the Mount has been 
called a treatise on political economy, 
but to judge it as an economic utterance 
is almost ridiculous. Does the modern 
social reformer, addressing an audience 
of workingmen on their economic wel- 
fare, bid them take no thought for the 
morrow, to lay by no savings for the 
future, not to take thought for life or 
food or clothing, but to trust to the 
Providence that cares for grass, flowers, 
and birds? The oft-quoted words, “Ye 
cannot serve God and Mammon,” be 
it remembered, were spoken not to the 


rich, the capitalists and money-kings to 
whom modern preachers apply them, 
but to the proletariat, to the same 
“multitudes” to whom had just been 
said in the same discourse “Blessed are 
ye poor.” It is precisely the poor, who 
need money and economic goods so 
sorely, thinks Jesus, who are most in 
danger of making gods out of them. 
The whole utterance is religious; it 
means simply, “Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God and him only shalt thou 
serve.” So with all Jesus’ utterance; 
it is religious, not economic. It has 
social applications and values, as relig- 
ion has social values, but, as Weinel 
puts it, “it is not socially conceived, 
but religiously conceived.” 

The unequal distribution of wealth 
was laid before Jesus in a concrete in- 
stance. “Lord, speak to my brother, 
that he divide the inheritance with me,”’ 
is a demand often made upon Jesus in 
this twentieth century. His answer 
was, and would still be,” Man, who made 
me a judge or a divider over you?” 
The demand to create bread was for 
him a solicitation of the evil one. Long 
ago it was written, “In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread”; long ago, 
also, “man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by the words of God.” Jesus could 
be, would be, the word of God, the 
bread of life; to satisfy men’s spiritual 
need was his mission, not to intensify 
their sense of economic need. To an 
oppressive government he did not coun- 
sel rebellion: ‘Render to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s.” In no single 
instance is Jesus found in collision with 
the Roman government, not even at 
his death. The view that Jesus was 
executed by Rome as a social and polit- 
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ical revolutionist is a pure fiction, with 
no basis whatever in the record. The 
Roman governor Pilate reluctantly con- 
sented to order Jesus’ execution simply 
because the Jewish Sanhedrists forced 
him into it. He perceived that for envy 
they had delivered him up, he insisted 
explicitly and repeatedly that he found 
no fault in Jesus, but he did not wish 
to alienate the Sanhedrin by the refusal 
of so insistent a demand, and finally 
yielded. Only as a tool was Rome 
brought into the matter at all; if the 
Jews had possessed the right of capital 
punishment, Pilate would not figure in 
the gospel story. That) he is there 
through no initiative of his own is 
obvious. 

Nor is the Jewish thirst for Jesus’ 
blood due in any measure to social revolt 
on his part. His unsparing criticism of 
their religious and moral practice, and 
that alone, brought him to his death. 
To say that he incited the slaves and the 
masses (the “working classes” are a 
modern magnitude) to rebellion against 
their masters is again pure fiction. Not 
only is this unsaid in the gospels; the 
precise contrary is said. Resist not 
evil; smitten on one cheek, turn the 
other; despoiled of coat, let cloak 
follow; meet enemies with love, and 
persecutors with prayer. One may 
doubt the practical value of these coun- 
sels if he will; he may not describe them 
as the utterance of a man fomenting 
rebellion and class-war. Yet these are 


the characteristic teachings. At Jesus’. 


arrest he submitted without resistance; 
to the rash disciple who drew his blade 
he said; “Put up again thy sword into 
its place, for all they that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword.” 


Once indeed Jesus had indulged in some 
violence; he had driven out the temple- 
traders. But this was no blow for social 
emancipation: the sordid traffic was 
an intolerable desecration of the church. 
Those most submissive to Jesus were 
not rebels or revolutionists of any type. 
At his arrest they all forsook him and 
fled; when we meet them again they 
are preachers, ready to be thrown into 
jail for their faith, but with no insur- 
gency against the civil or social order. 
Paul the great apostle has many 
counsels to men of various social classes: 
to masters, slaves, rich, poor, Greeks, 
Jews, children, women. Yet all these 
counsels take the existing social order 
for granted, and repress any suggestion 
for its overthrow. Let each man abide 
in that calling wherein he was called; 
the slave is to be content to remain a 
slave, even if a possibility of freedom 
presents itself; the woman is not to 
throw off the sign of her submission 
and assume equal social status with 
men. Let every soul be in subjection 
to the higher powers; they that rebel 
hall receive to themselves judgment. 
Ye must needs be in subjection, even for 
conscience’ sake. Render to all their 
dues: tribute to whom tribute is due, 
custom to whom custom, fear to whom 
fear, honor to whom honor. Wives, 
be in subjection to your husbands; 
slaves, obey in all things them that are 
your masters. The man who gave his 
converts these and similar biddings, 
and sent the runaway slave Onesimus 
back to his master, whatever else we 
may think of him, is not the spokesman 
of social revolt. He is a preacher of 
religion. He proclaims the kingdom of 
God, like John and Jesus before him, 
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but he sees in that kingdom not primarily 
the satisfaction of economic needs, “not 
eating and drinking, but righteousness 
and peace and joy in the holy Spirit.” 

John and Jesus and Paul as preachers 
of religion may not appeal to us? Very 
well, let us be honest and say we do not 
care for John or Jesus or Paul, but let 
us not, by an act of our creative imagina- 
tion, invent an account of them as 
playing a réle which does please us, and 
give that out as the real man. 

There are, of course, enormous social 
values in the religious message of these 
men; to live as any one of them tried 
to make men live is to live a socialized 
and brotherly life. For a community, 
or a nation, or humanity to live thus 
would be to establish the kingdom of 
God, the ideal social order. But this 
is because religion is a deeper and a 
stronger force than any other in lifting 
human lives toward the ideal. As Hugh 
Black has said, the only final solution of 


any social problem must be a religious 
one, and Jesus’ thought of the divine 
fatherhood and the human brotherhood 
offers the one effective solvent of the one 
fundamental social ill, unbrotherliness. 
No one who ever lived has so shaped 
and molded society as has the Man 
of Nazareth. Human institutions have 
been plastic in his hands, and the highest 
reaches in the social structure of our 
time are due to the impulse of his devo- 
tion to the things of the spirit. Seek 
first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall 
be added: this is the parable of Jesus’ 
life, his fundamental message to the 
world, the proof of whose truth is given 
by nineteen centuries of history. With 
word, with life, with death, Jesus 
prayed the great prayer: Thy kingdom 
come. In this he is at one with every 
social reformer who works for a common- 
wealth which shall satisfy alike the 
economic and the spiritual needs of men. 


THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE NATURAL 
AND THE SPIRITUAL ORDERS AS 
DESCRIBED IN THE GOSPEL 
OF JOHN 


I. THE SPIRITUAL VALUE OF ESCHATOLOGY 


SHAILER MATHEWS 


The center of interest in New Testa- 
ment study has shifted within the last 
dozen years. Before that time theologi- 
cal literature was rich with volumes on 
exegesis and biblical theology as well 


as treatises dealing with the various 
critical questions. In the last decade 
of the nineteenth century, however, 
there began a rapid development of 
the historical study of New Testament 
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times, which in turn led to marked atten- 
tion to Jewish apocalyptic literature. 
In its inception this study was largely 
concerned with the problem of finding 
a “background” for use in New Testa- 
ment interpretation, but as it proceeded 
it soon became evident that it would 
open up questions far more searching. 
Eschatology had been far enough from 
the thought of scientific theology, and 
the teaching of Jesus had been treated 
with small regard for those sayings 
attributed to him which dealt with the 
coming age. It had become customary 
to treat him as if he were a modern 
teacher of social ethics and to center 
attention upon certain parables which 
were capable of yielding a conception of 
social evolution. But the new study 
of the Jewish mind made such interpre- 
tations appear more homiletic than 
scientific. Increasingly the apocalyptic 
qualities of Judaism came to the front, 
and as a result New Testament scholar- 
ship unexpectedly found itself on the 
one hand forced to defend the ethics 
of Jesus and on the other his sanity. 


Eschatology and the Historical 
Method 


Unless all signs fail, the discussion 
over New Testament eschatology and 
its relation to Jewish apocalyptic thought 
is likely to open-up a much broader field 
of inquiry than any other subject now 
engrossing the attention of biblical 
students. Nor is it to be limited to the 
primitive church and Paul. Its most 
delicate questions will be raised in the 
field of the gospels. Jesus no more than 
Paul can be understood except from the 
point of view of Jewish messianic 
expectation. It need hardly be added 


that the entire question of the use of the 
Bible in theology is involved in the issue. 

On the whole, this application of the 
historical method to the study of the 
New Testament brings the world of 
scholarship into new dangers. Just 
as exegesis and criticism too often built 
up a nonconductor between scholars and 
the spiritual power of the New Testa- 
ment they studied, so members of the 
more recent school seem at times to 
fail to sympathize with the spiritual 
enthusiasm of primitive Christianity. 
To them apocalypses with their escha- 
tology too often seem little better than 
outgrown phantasmagoria. They can- 
not believe in the science, the cosmology, 
or for that matter, the entire world-view 
which has made New Testament escha- 
tology so appealing to chiliasts of all 
periods. In consequence they lose some- 
thing of that sense of divine salvation 
which it is the chief virtue of chiliasm 
to emphasize. 

This is unfortunate for the historical 
student from many points of view. 
True, apocalyptic literature knows 
nothing of social evolution in the modern 
sense of the term, and it looks upon the 
course of human history with a naiveté 
that is baffling to those who approach 
religion with the presuppositions of 
modern science. Yet, when this and 
more has been granted, there still 
remains the fact that the eschatology 
of the New Testament is not only the 
key to an understanding of the inner 
significance of Christianity of Paul’s day, 
but also it is value for our own age. 
Eschatology was the Jewish way of 
setting forth the relation of the natural 
and the spiritual orders. Not being 
philosophers or scientists the Jewish 
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writers thought of these relations in 
terms of international politics. But in 
their thinking there was something 
vastly deeper than politics however 
transcendentalized, and that something 
was the sense of the victory of God 
and his spiritual order. The New Testa- 
ment student, be he never so scientific, 
must not lose this messianic point of 
view, for from it the teaching of the New 
Testament falls into unexpected unity 
and it also opens up the perspective of 
religion itself. 


Struggle between Primitive Eschatol- 
ogy and Orthodoxy 


The history of Christian thought has 
been one of rethinking of the New 
Testament in terms of the creative 
social thinking of various periods. The 
great structure of orthodoxy as it 
has been inherited by our day would 
be unthinkable without Graeco-Roman 
philosophy, feudalism, nationalism, and 
an authoritative church. But through- 
out the history of the development of 
orthodoxy there have always been those 
who have sought to reproduce liter- 
ally the eschatological hopes of the 
New Testament. Time and again have 
they announced the speedy fulfilment 
of those hopes, only to be as many 
times disappointed. But such literal- 
ism, aided by exegetical ingenuity, is 
unconquerably hopeful, and the chances 
are that as long as there are men and 
women who are not touched by the 
modern scientific world-view we shall 
have premillenerians and other chiliasts 
struggling against the construction of a 
scientific theology with the same zeal as 
Tertullian combated the intellectualizing 
of the Christian hope in his day. 


Indeed, it might almost be said that 
the history of the church has been a 
struggle between those who held to the 
primitive eschatology of the New Testa- 
ment and those who have seen in Chris- 
tianity the coming of the divine life 
to human souls. At all events, it is 
this latter type of thought that has 
built up the Christian church. Origen, 
Augustine, Bernard, Thomas Aquinas, 
Luther, Calvin, John Wesley, Jonathan 
Edwards saw in Christianity something 
more than a revival of Jewish messian- 
ism. Although they looked forward to 
the time when there should come the 
end of the age and the appearance of 
Christ in the sky, this hope was never 
the central or dominating conception in 
their thought. 

The literalistic eschatologist has often 
been a man of profound sympathies and 
evangelical earnestness, but he has not 
been interested in the great Christian- 
izing of the social forces, or the recon- 
struction of an ideal society on earth. 

There is a middle ground between 
these two types of religious thought: 
viz., the recognition of the profoundly 
religious significance of the eschatologi- 
cal hope. It sees in Jewish apocalyptic 
eschatology a pictorial interpretation of 
history in which faith in the triumph of 
the divinely established spiritual order 
is seeking to express itself vividly and 
pictorially. From such a point of view 
the method of interpretating New Testa- 
ment eschatology is simple. It recog- 
nizes that these messianic conceptions 
were a part of Christianity’s inheritance 
from Judaism and that they are not 
its dominant characteristic. The more 
the sympathetic interpreter of the New 
Testament is under the control of his- 
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torico-scientific method the more will 
he probably be inclined to recognize 
the distinction between the form and the 
content of this element of New Testa- 
ment religion. For, while he will not 
look for a literal return of Jesus in the 
clouds, the establishment of a court in 
the sky, the blast of the trumpet, raising 
of the dead from the graves, and their 
gathering with the living in the air, he will 
see that these beliefs picture a universal 
and lasting truth. For eschatology, he 
will see, is the Semitic drama in which is 
set forth the struggle between the natural 
and the spiritual orders. Socrates and 
Plato could describe this struggle philo- 
sophically; the Jew and primitive Chris- 
tians described it as a dramatic hope. 


Eschatology in the Fourth Gospel 


In thus evaluating eschatology the 
historical student will find great help 
‘in the Gospel according to John. There 
are those, of course, to whom this will 
come as a surprise, for we have become 
thoroughly accustomed to looking upon 
the Johannine gospel as_ essentially 
philosophical and mystical, rather than 
eschatological. But this is merely a 
bequest of the older and dogmatic type 
of the study in the New Testament. 
As a matter of fact, there is no book in 
the New Testament richer in eschatologi- 
cal material. It is true that its vocabu- 
lary is formed of terms of individual 
experience rather than of political yearn- 
ings, but “eternal life” is, after all, only 
a phase of the kingdom conception and 
as a messianic term it is always before the 
mind of the evangelist. Even those who 
were in the grave would hear the voice 
of the Lord and would come forth to be 
rewarded or condemned. 


But none the less the Fourth Gospel 
is the farthest possible from being chili- 
astic. While it maintains the scenario 
of messianism, it is really concerned 
with the spiritual life and experience 
which Paul had already been led to 
distinguish from the messianic expecta- 
tion of hischurches. The Fourth Gospel 
looks into the religious experience of 
those who await the messianic order, and 
like Paul sees there those fundamental 
realities which have ever since brought 
consolation and courage to the Christian 
community. 

But its exposition is true to the temper 
of eschatology. Struggle is everywhere. 
The difficulty of belief, the misfortune 
and evil which came from religious un- 


belief, and the constant struggle between 


the representatives of the two attitudes 
of mind combine to make the larger 
part of the gospel. In the Johannine 
Gospel even more than in the synoptists 
Jesus is one who came to bring not peace 
but a sword. 

In its outer aspect the struggle is, of 
course, the historical one between Jesus 
and the leaders of his people and no one 
of the gospels describes this struggle with 
more intensity. But both the apostolic 
material and the editorial reviser of the 
Fourth Gospel see in the struggle some- 
thing more than that of an individual 
and established authority. Jesus is the 
Christ and his struggle is a part of the 
great messianic drama. But no sooner 
do the characters of this drama emerge 
than the issues are translated into terms 
which are not strictly messianic. But it 
is this drama that gives unity to the 
entire book, including its prologue and 
epilogue. For the gospel expresses, in 
the struggle of Jesus, the fears and the 
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' aspirations, the pessimism and the hope, 


the sadness and the joy which char- 
acterize the struggle between the spir- 
itual and the natural orders everywhere, 
but particularly as it described those 
redemptive religions which, in the first 
centuries of our era, were moving from 
the East to fructify the philosophies 
of the West. It is almost astonishing 
how the Fourth Gospel gathers up the 
terms in which this universal struggle 
has been expressed in the ancient litera- 
ture of Persia, the Gilgamish epic, the 
religion of Isis and of Cyrus, the Greek 
mysteries, the Jewish apocalypses, the 
philosophy of Plato and of Stoicism. 
More than any other New Testament 
book does the Fourth Gospel reflect the 
workings of the cosmopolitan spirit of 
the new empire. The synoptists are 
thoroughly Judaistic in their vocabulary 
and in their analogies. Paul is cos- 
mopolitan but impatient of the specu- 
lations of the schools whose wisdom 
God is to bring to naught. But the 
Fourth Gospel is tolerant of everything 
save doubt, and for it there is no single 


way of expressing spiritual values. It © 


fights against the subjection of universal 
spiritual experience to the vocabularies 
of any single time or place or people. 
And, therefore, if for no other reason, the 
drama has become the gospel of the 
sympathetic heart wherever it beats. 


‘For whatever may be the language in 


which the soul, sensitive to human 
misery and ingratitude may express the 
agony of its spiritual encounters, it 
finds that those encounters between 
adventursome faith in the things which 
are unseen and the smug certainty as 
to the things which are seen are 
expressed in this drama of the struggle 


between the spiritual and the natural 
orders. 

The Progress of the Drama in the 

Gospel 

We shall in later papers consider some 
of the elements of the struggle. It is 
enough now simply to consider how this 
heritage of religious teleology is given 
new content by the story of the struggle 
of Jesus with his nation. 

The book as a whole naturally 
describes several great stages. The 
spiritual life as revealed in Jesus is first 
recognized by the representatives of the 
preceding spiritual revival, is only par- 
tially grasped by professional scholar- 
ship, and is embraced by the Samaritans; 
the struggle then begins between the 
representatives of the world of power, 
learning, and ecclesiasticism against 
Jesus as the representative of the mes- 
sianic spiritual order. This struggle 
culminates in the apparent defeat of 
Jesus, his betrayal and death; but the 
triumph of the natural order over the 
spiritual is only temporary, for Jesus 
prepares his disciples with new teaching 
as to the power of the Spirit, rises from 
the dead, reassembles his disciples, and 
leaves them as the representatives of 
himself and his spiritual order with the 
full assurance that victory will be ulti- 
mate with them as it is already with him. 

From no point of view can the gospel 
be so well understood as from that which 
the prologue itself suggests. True, it is 
difficult to see elsewhere the precise 
Logos doctrine which there emerges. 
In its place we find the persistence of 
the messianic formula. But as has 
already been intimated, this is by no 
means a vital distinction. What the 
prologue does is to put the reader at the 
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point where he can best estimate the 
drama of Jesus’ life. And this prologue 
is simplicity itself. On the one side is 
the eternal order of which the Logos is 
the representative and creator; on the 
other side, the world. Into this the 
Logos came with divine help only to be 
disowned. This fundamental concep- 
tion of the coming of the spiritual order 
into the natural only to be opposed and 
rejected is expressed in a variety of ways 
in the prologue. Light shone in the 
darkness without being comprehended; 
the life was the light of men, but was 
rejected by those to whom it .came; 
the Logos became flesh in order that 
man might see the glory, the grace, and 
the truth which surpassed the law which 
came from Moses. 

Such a conception of the antagonism 
of the natural to the divine is by no 
means foreign to the messianic expecta- 
tion, for the Messiah himself was to be 


the one whom God should empower by 
his own resident spirit to be the Savior 
of this oppressed people. And in his 
salvation the Christ was to fight the 
oppressors. But the significant thing 
about the prologue is that it recognizes 
even more clearly than could the mes- 
sianic eschatology that there are two 
orders engaged in conflict with each 
other: the spiritual order, at the head 
of which is God; and the natural order, 
in which sin and ignorance blind men to 
the perception of the eternal verities. 
In our next study we shall endeavor to 
see more definitely how the Fourth 
Gospel sets forth the representatives 
of the opposing forces: on the one side 
Jesus and those who accept him as the 
champion of Eternal life, and on the other 
Satan and those who, because they 
prefer the things of the natural order, or 
“the world” oppose Jesus and seek to 
ruin his mission. 


THE MINISTER AND THE WORLD OF 
CULTURE 


JOHN C. GRANBERY, PH.D. 
Paintsville, Kentucky 


In some respects the American 
preacher will compare favorably with 
the typical preacher of Great Britain or 
the continent of Europe, but there is 
reason to suspect that in the matter of 
culture we fall woefully behind. I recall 
a conversation with Dr. George Adam 
Smith on this subject. Some of the 
greatest scholars and theologians of 
Scotland are country pastors. Dr. Smith 


told me how, in order to keep up his 
Hebrew, he served up to his congregation 
on successive Wednesday nights for a 
long time the Psalms, and again Isaiah. 
The world is thericher for his persistence. 
The German pastors have their short- 
comings, but they are educated men. 
With us it is very different. Most of 
our preachers have no Hebrew and Greek 
to keep up. The relatively small num- 
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ber who have taken a seminary course 
generally drop their language work very 
soon. Those who are students often 
read only the easy and second-rate books. 
Most of our preachers have not even had 
the advantage of a college education. 
The responsibility for all this lies per- 
haps not so much with the individual as 
with conditions, the church in general, 
and the congregations. The premium is 
put on hustle, and the man of real 
scholarship and studious habits is almost 
discounted. Not seldom church leaders, 
themselves lacking broad culture, do 
everything to discourage scholarship and 
intellectual industry in the ministry. In 
the same direction is a certain fake or 
pseudo-scholarship: shallow and _ill- 
prepared but audacious ministers virtu- 
ally buy degrees, parade them on every 
occasion, and the people do not know the 
difference. Schools having no moral 
right—calling themselves often, in dis- 
tinction from others, Christian schools— 
pass around among unscholarly ministers 
the honorary degree of D.D. and such. 
All of this lowers the standard and dis- 
courages the minister who is after reality. 
But these are not the only elements 
that enter into the situation. Even the 
people to whom the preacher ministers 
are often disposed to discount: real 
scholarship and to reward ignorance and 
superficiality. They have been trained 
to take that view. There is of course no 
reference here to pedantry, which is 
rightly offensive, but simply to sound 
scholarship and culture. In most of the 
charges among the great evangelical 
denominations the broadly cultured min- 
ister is able to live in only one room of 
his house; that is, to use only one room. 
For example, if his mid-week prayer- 


meeting is not either of an evangelistic 
character or else decidedly pietistic, it is 
considered unspiritual and unprofitable. 
It is no exaggeration to say that in many 
communities spirituality is confounded 
with emotionalism and noise. The 
preacher’s own soul may be hungry for 
some expression of religion outside of the 
conventional pietistic type, and there are 
likely to be a few in the community who 
have the same feeling; but bold is the 
preacher who will defy the conventions, 
and two or three such experiences are 
likely to cure him. 

One product of these conditions is 
the typical evangelist. Among us he is 
seldom or never a man of broad culture. 
As a Bible student he is a literalist and 
in morality a legalist. Necessarily he can 
appeal to only one class. 

Now even under favorable conditions 
it will take strong will-power on the part 
of the minister to hold him to cultural 
ideals and studious habits. There are a 
thousand things in the pastor’s life that 
disturb any plan of regular study. But 
the chief trouble is not that the preacher 
has no time for such pursuits; it is that 
he lacks the incentive. The whole 
atmosphere is hostile to it. Perhaps 
there is not one person in his charge who 
is revolving the problems that engage his 
mind, or that is.even capable of under- 
standing them. He is under the neces- 
sity of living two lives. My plea is that 
he shall not neglect the hidden and 
deeper life. He cannot afford to neglect 
the world of culture. Many hard- 
working and conscientious preachers 
have no real message for the people, no 
gospel for the present age. They are 
too busy doing a thousand things, like 
Martha careful and troubled about many 
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things, serving tables, building churches 
and parsonages, and so on, to read a book 
a year. I mean a book. Look in their 
libraries. Not a modern book! There 
are some books recently printed, but they 
are far from being modern books. Oh! a 
book of illustrations for revival services, 
or for immediate use in preparing ser- 
mons, may be found. 

But the minister who would speak to 
our day must be true to a cultural ideal. 
I am going to translate a description of 
the Wise Man in Israel, with which I 
was considerably impressed when I first 
read it: 


The wisdom of the scribe comes by oppor- 
tunity of leisure, 
And he who has small business shall be- 
come wise. 
How shall he become wise who holds the 
plow, 
And glories in the shaft of the goad, 
Who drives oxen and is engaged in work 
with them, 
And whose discourse is concerning bull- 
calves ? 
He will give his heart to producing furrows, 
And his sleeplessness is for the fodder of 
heifers. 
So is every artificer and eaicmmes 


So i is the potter sitting at his work 


These all hone their ‘nell to ai “and 
their prayer is in the work of their craft.” 


But it is not thus with him who devotes his 
soul 
And meditates in the law of the Most 


He will seek out the wisdom of all the 
ancients, 
And will be busy with prophecies. 
He will preserve discourses of men of renown, 
And will enter in among the turnings of 
parables. 
He will seek out the hidden meanings of 
proverbs, 


And will be engaged in the engimas of 
parables. 
In the midst of the great will he serve, 
And before him who rules will he appear. 
Through the land of foreign nations he will 
travel, 
For he has tried things good and bad 
among men. 
His heart will he devote to rise early for the 
Lord who created him, © 
And before the Most High will he make 
supplication; 
And will open his mouth in prayer, 
And for his sins make supplication. 
If the great Lord will, 
He shall be filled with the spirit of 
understanding; 
He shall pour forth words of wisdom. 
And in prayer make confession to the 


And in His secrets will he meditate. 
He will manifest the discipline of his 


teaching, 
And in the law of the covenant of the Lord 
will he glory. 
Many shall praise his understanding; 
To the end of the age it shall not be 
obliterated. 
His memorial shall not depart, 
And his name shall live to ne of 
generations. 
His wisdom nations shall declare, 
And his praise shall the assembly tell 
forth. 
If he abide, he shall leave a name greater 
than a thousand, 
And if he cease, he adds to it. 
—Sirach 38: 24—39:11. 


Here is a man of general culture, of 
foreign travel, of broad sympathies, of 
deep insight, of wide experience. He 
knows the scriptures of his race and the 
problems of his day. 

It is not amiss for the preacher, along 
with general culture, to have a kind of a 
hobby. I have known one preacher to 
have flowers, another the stars, another 
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birds. One is interested especially in 
modern languages, another in philoso- 
phy. He cannot know too much. 

He should keep in close touch with 
the educational institutions to which he 
is accessible, such as the public school, 
the state university, and his denomina- 
tional schools. Above all, his whole 
work should be educative. 

Even those of us Americans who 
think that we have a right to consider 
ourselves educated often lack the essen- 
tials of world-culture. To enter deeply 
into the world-life it is necessary not 
only to know the civilizations of the 
ancient Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans, 
but also to enter the inheritance of Ger- 
many and France; and to do this 
adequately seems to me to involve the 
ability to use the French and German 
languages, as one will find very quickly 
when he attempts any thorough scientific 
or research work. My reference is, 
however, more to the world of literature 
and culture. I used to say that no man 
could justly claim to be broadly and 
truly cultured until he had read Shake- 
speare, Dante’s Divina Commedia, which, 
while sprung from the genius of the 
Italian people, transcends national limi- 
tations, and Faust, which is an expres- 
sion of the genius of the German people 
but strikes universal notes. 

We have been busy with the material 
things, and our nouveaux riches make 
themselves ridiculous in Europe, unable 
to appreciate its treasures. Reviewing 
a biography written in French a writer 
says: “Such books are not written in this 
country and indeed we have neither the 
art nor the measure of them. Perhaps 
because among us there is no finely 
keyed, discriminating public for such 


work, of the very essence of literature, 
and also no doubt because the attitude 


of our publishers, with few exceptions, is 


most distinctly unfavorable toward it.’ 
The French are “secure in the possession 
of the most incomparable literary tradi- 
tion in the world.” We devour the 
passing novels, but barely the names of 
great world-thinkers are known to us, 
such as Nietzsche, Ibsen, Tolstoy. 

The world’s masters emancipate 
themselves from any such bonds of 
nationalism as would restrict their 
genius. The little German Jew, the 
child Heinrich Heine, sees the Emperor 
Napoleon ride down the allée of the 
castle-garden of Diisseldorf, and from 
that day in the summer of 1811 he has a 
contempt for the German aristocracy 
and “sham-holy Prussia.” In Paris 
he does not find his fellow-countrymen 
congenial. “The mission of the Germans 
in Paris,” he writes, “appears to be 
to cure me of homesickness.” Goethe 
too refused to be bound by any narrow 
German patriotism. 

The international mind, the world 
point of view, the cosmopolitan spirit, 
the culture for which I plead, lifts us 
above the merely individual and local 
and emancipates us from bondage to the 
provincial, into the realm of the uni- 
versal. We are introduced to the civili- 
zations and literatures of men in all ages, 
and we have to do with world-problems. 
The pressure of the temporal and com- 
monplace is ever upon us; the petty and 
sordid are tugging away to drag us down. 


It is our privilege to become citizens of 


the great world, and to commune with 
the great spirits of all ages—with the 
thinkers, the saints, the martyrs, the 
heroes, the idealists. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


TRAINING COURSES FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND WORKERS 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE is a department of the UNI- . 


VERSITY OF CHICAGO through which it conducts non-residence courses of reading and 
study of all grades in the Bible, Religious Education, Church History, Homiletics, 
Hebrew, New Testament Greek, and all other subjects which come within the scope of a 
theological seminary or a religious training school. 

The efforts which are being made to meet the problem of the untrained Sunday-school 
teacher are many and of varying success. The INSTITUTE has hesitated to enter in any 
positive way a field in which others were able to command the support of great denomina- 


tions and organizations. In announcing the following schedule of courses the INSTITUTE 


has no intention of appearing as a rival of any denomination or organization but rather 
as in a position which enables it to use the faculty and equipment of a large university 
in carrying on a type of work appropriate to an educational institution. We bespeak for 
it hearty co-operation from all denominations. 


I. The Essential Elements of biology as surely as in physical and 
Teacher-Training intellectual. 

It is a hopeful sign for the future of -In the second place, the teacher must 
religious education that, more than ever have a genuine love for his pupils and for 
before, urgent and intelligent attention his work. Work done in the spirit of a 
is being given to the training of teachers. hireling is poor work everywhere, and 
The Sunday school has reached such nowhere more so than in religious teach- 
efficiency as entitles it to an intelligently ing. Even arithmetic is poorly taught 
constructed curriculum, suitable appa- by a teacher who has no interest in his 
ratus of instruction, and teachers who pupils or his work. But in religious 
have knowledge of the subject and education that teacher is practically use- 
training for their work. less who does not bring to his work a 

What are the qualifications for such genuine interest in the highest welfare of 
work? We have no hesitation in reply- his pupils and a deep desire to do them 
ing that the first requisite of a good good. Such interest and desire not only 
teacher is Christian character. The give insight and tact, but directly tend to 
work of the Sunday school and of produce like qualities in the pupil and so 
religious education is directed to the to develop in him the character which it 
production of character. And one of is the teacher’s highest task to produce. 
the essential forces that the teacher If we would have really successful teach- 
must bring to his class is character ers, we must somewhere before, or in, or 
in himself. Like begets like in moral after the training, sift out the morally 
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incompetent and select for the work of 
religious teaching men and women who 
have purity, and strength of character, 
and a genuine love for those who are to 
be taught and for the work of teaching. 

In the third place, a successful teacher 
must have such a knowledge of the 
natural laws of the developing physical, 
mental, and spiritual life from infancy to 
maturity that he will be able to minister 
to the spiritual needs of pupils in the way 
most effective for those in his charge. 

To these qualities of first importance 
there will be added, likewise without 
hesitation, knowledge of the subject. 
Our schools of education and teacher- 
training colleges are no doubt learning 
and teaching many things that previous 
generations did not know about educa- 
tional processes, but they have not dis- 
covered and never will discover anything 
that will take the place for the teacher of 
a thorough knowledge of his subject. 
Professor Miinsterberg, discussing the 
effectiveness of the German schools as 
compared with those of other countries, 
ascribes it first of all to the fact that the 
teachers in the German Gymnasia are 
men who have a full scholarly knowledge 
of the subjects which they teach. They 
live, not from hand to mouth, but draw 
each day out of the full stores of their 
knowledge, nor can anything take the 
place of such knowledge in religious 
education. 

Since the Bible is likely to continue to 
be the chief textbook of the Sunday 
school, a comprehensive survey of its 
books with a view to the use of this litera- 
ture as a basis for religious teaching is at 
least the first step in acquiring knowledge 
which the Sunday-school teacher needs. 

Religion is a theme which is concerned 


with the history of the church and the 
methods of its expansion in the present 
as well as in the past. It may be 
desirable for teachers to study not only 
the Bible but church history, missions, 
and much else that might be useful as 
material for use in religious education. 
But the acquirement of this more exten- 
sive knowledge must be the work of 
many years, and the teacher who be- 
comes skilful through the use of the Bible 
can safely be trusted to take up other 
subjects of study when the actual local 
need for the teaching of them to a class 
develops. 


II. First-Hand Knowledge of 
the Bible 

A careful survey of training courses 
which have been published and are in 
use reveals the fact that through almost 
any of these courses the teacher may 
secure a great many facts of biblical 
history, some knowledge of the origin of 
the Bible, and in the better courses con- 
siderable pedagogical data. But al- 
though he is required to use the Bible as 
a textbook, the courses which are offered 
him usually require little or no first- 
hand knowledge of the book itself. In 
other words, facts and principles which 
he might easily deduce for himself from 
an actual study of the biblical books, he 
receives as statements to be learned from 
his textbooks. 

The modern multi-volume arrange- 
ments of the biblical books, admirable as 
they are, are out of reach of most of 
the people in the average school. The 
majority of teachers today and for years 
to come will be required to use the ordi- 
nary editions of the Bible. Such a 
knowledge of the Old and New Testa- 
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ments in the common versions as will 
give the ability easily to handle, to 
analyze, and to appreciate the facts and 
teachings of the Bible in this form is 
essential. Assistance may be gained 
from historical and expository reading 
but all of the biblical courses described in 
the following paragraphs require first- 
hand study of the Bible itself rather than 
of books discussing it. 


III. Grades of Work 


In the field of the Sunday school the 
necessity for using volunteer service has 
brought into the work of teaching a great 
variety of people. Few have college 
training, others are graduates of high 
schools, others have only a grammar- 
school training. Somie specially gifted 
ones have through reading, personal 
study, and contact with educational 
environment brought themselves to a 
vantage ground of intelligence equal to 
and perhaps superior to those who had 
the greater educational opportunity. 
There is a vast difference also in the 
religious experience of these teachers, a 
difference due partly to maturity and 
partly to variations in character. To 
suit all of these conditions it is necessary 
to offer courses representing several 
grades of work, such as later paragraphs 
describe. 


IV. Class or Individual Work 


There is a great advantage in class 
work, provided an intelligent and en- 
thusiastic leader can be secured. On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that 
there are thousands of schools in which 
no such leader is available, yet in which 


earnest teachers would gladly study 
under intelligent leadership. It should be 
borne in mind, therefore, that the courses 
outlined in this circular are planned 
primarily for individual work. Class 
work may be produced in any case by 
bringing together at regular intervals 
groups of teachers who are doing the 
individual work. Such a group may 
have the encouragement of a class leader 
if one is available, but can gain much 
simply by meeting for discussion. The 
more those who are teaching develop 
the capacity for independent work and 
feel the task of preparation to be an 
individual responsibility, the sooner we 
shall have effective teaching in the Sun- 
day school. 

On the other hand, the church must 
prepare for teaching service the young 
men and women who have not yet 
entered upon the serious work of life. 
A selected group of those who definitely 
desire to teach, meeting uninterruptedly 
at the Sunday-school hour, should be 
formed in every church, and should be 
given the best teacher available. Not 
until the third year of work should any 
draft be made upon this class for sub- 
stitute teachers and then only for 
practical experiment of short periods as 
cadets. For such a class a three-year 
course should comprise: (1) a survey of 
the Old Testament; (2) a survey of the 
New Testament; and (3) practical 
pedagogy with practice and discussion. 


V. Courses of Study 
I. Outline Series' 
First year: The Origin and Religious 
Teaching of the Old Testament Books. 


1 Beginning with September, 1913, this course will appear in the Biblical World but will be re- 
printed in ten monthly parts for distribution to classes or individual students, October 1, 1913. 
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Second year: The Development of 
New Testament History and Literature.* 

Third year: The Pupil and the 
Teacher. 

_Each biblical course requires an enrol- 
ment fee of fifty cents plus four cents 
postage. The pedagogical course re- 
quires an enrolment fee of $1:00 plus 5 
cents postage. Textbooks are provided 
for this charge and no reference books are 
required. 

The pupil receives for his textbook a 
manual containing directions for daily or 
weekly study covering a period of nine 
months; question sheets are provided 
for those who desire them. Upon the 
return of these papers with questions 
answered, the certificates are awarded. 

For leaders of classes a special series of 
suggestions is furnished in addition to the 
textbook. 

2. Survey Series’ 


First year: The Origin and Religious 
Teaching of the Old Testament Books. 

Second year: The Development of 
New Testament History and Literature. 

Third year: The Pupil and the 
Teacher. 

For each biblical course, a fee of 
$5.00 plus fifty cents postage, and for 
the pedagogical course $5.50, plus fifty 
cents postage is required. 

The pupil receives in addition to his 
textbook a special series of twenty in- 
struction sheets assigning definite tasks. 
These are sent at intervals during the 
year as rapidly as the student’s work 
demands. Written reports upon tasks 


thus assigned are regularly returned to 
the Institute, where they are criticized 
by an instructor and returned with help- 
ful suggestions. Local problems of the 
prospective teacher may be stated and 
discussed. Upon the satisfactory com- 
pletion of the course a certificate is 


awarded. 


A class may be registered through the 
leader as an individual. Each member 
of the class will pay a fee of fifty cents 
plus four cents postage in the biblical 
course and one dollar plus 8 cents post- 
age in the pedagogical course, the leader 
having paid the regular fee for a survey 
course. Answers to questions may be 
sent in a joint paper as through the 
leader or an appointed member, rotating 
from week to week. 


3. Advanced Series 

(1) Survey Course in Religious Educa- 
tion.—An endeavor will be made to acquaint 
the student with the very significant field of 
religious education now receiving so much 
attention from all thoughtful workers in 
church and in general educational lines. In 
doing this an outline study of child develop- 
ment and the child’s religious interests will 
be made. Such questions as the use of 
ethics and the application of general educa- 
tional methods in religious education will be 
discussed. Special attention will be given to 
the Sunday school, its equipment, adminis- 
tration, properly graded curriculum, and the 
training of its teachers. Instruction will be 
by means of textbooks, topics for special 
investigation and questions. .The course is 
intended for pastors, Sunday-school super- 
intendents and lay workers, and will be 
adapted to the needs of the individual stu- 


* Textbooks—The Origin and Religious Teaching of the Old Testament Books, by Georgia 
Louise Chamberlin; The Development of New Testament History and Literature, by Ernest D. 
Burton and Fred Merrifield; The Pupil and the Teacher, by Weigle. 

2 The textbooks in the survey courses are the same as those in the elementary series. 
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dent. Anyone who has had high-school 
training can follow the course with profit, 
but additional work and “Elementary 
Psychology” as a prerequisite will be 
required of those who wish University credit 
for the course. Mj. Professor Soares and 
Dr. Evans. 

(2) An Introduction to the Old Testament. 
—This study emphasizes such points as will 
familiarize one with the outline features of 
this portion of the Bible. It describes: (1) 
The method of preserving ancient records, 
(2) the method of compiling and editing 
those documents; (3) the historical back- 
ground of the Old Testament books; (4) the 
literary character of each book; (5) its chief 
doctrinal teachings; (6) its place in the 
scheme of biblical revelation; and (7) the 
best literature with which to pursue and 
solve its problems. The work is planned on 
a practical basis, and aims to give students a 
reasonably complete idea of the new and real 
advances that have been made in the last 
few decades in the understanding of the Old 
Testament. Mj. Professor Price. 

(3) Introduction to the Books of the New 
Testament.— - 

A. Life of the Apostle Paul and Introduc- 
tion to the Pauline Epistles—The work in 
this course is done on the basis of a hand- 
book, containing an outline of the life of 
Paul, topics for special study, with refer- 
ences to literature, and a brief introduction 
to the epistles. The aim is to prepare the 
student for the interpretation of the letters 
of Paul and for an understanding of his per- 
sonality and theology. Mj. 

B. Introduction to the Gospels, Acts, and 
General Epistles.—Includes the study of the 
occasion and purpose of each book and its 
general content and structure. Mj. Pro- 
fessor Burton and Dr. Bailey. 

(4) General Course in Child-Study.—This 
course aims to familiarize students with the 
known facts and established principles 
regarding child life. It reviews the principal 
problems investigated, the accepted present- 


day methods of collecting, standardizing, 
and presenting data, and the most important 
results of recent and contemporaneous work 
in their various bearings. Mj. Dr. Mac- 
Millan. 

(5) Educational Psychology.—A study of 
the fundamental psychological processes, 
with especial emphasis upon those which 
have direct relation to educational problems. 
The application of mental laws both to 
general educational procedure and to the 


conduct of the special disciplines is made ° 


throughout. For example, the general 
problem of interest, and the particular school 
subjects, reading, writing, and number are 
treated from the psychological point of view. 
Attention is given also to the mental devel- 
opment of the child. Mj. Dr. Freeman 
and Dr. Ashley. 

(6) Elementary Psychology.—This course 


‘takes up the general study of mental pro- 


cesses. It aims to train the student to 
observe the processes of his own experience 
and those of others, and to appreciate 
critically whatever he may read along 
psychological lines. It is introductory to all 
work in philosophy and pedagogy, and is an 
important part of equipment for historical 
and literary interpretation. Mj. Assistant 
Professor Carr. 

(7) Psychology of Religion —The follow- 
ing topics are considered: (1) history of the 
psychology of religion; (2) the psychological 
point of view; (3) primitive religion; (4) 
custom and taboo; (5) magic; (6) spirits; 
(7) sacrifice; (8) prayer; (9) mythology; 
(10) development of religion; (11) religion in 
childhood; (12) adolescence; (13) normal 
growth; (14) conversion; (15) religion as 
involving the entire psychical life; (16) 
ideation; (17) feeling; (18) genius and 
inspiration; (19) non-religious persons; (20) 
sects; (21) the religious consciousness in 
democracy and _ science. Prerequisite: 
Elementary Psychology. Mj. Assistant 
Professor Ames. 

(8) Rural Life.—The aim of this course is 
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to study rural social life in America, with 
its problem of isolation, and organized ef- 
forts for improvement. The course is de- 
signed to meet the needs of Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Association 
secretaries, country ministers, teachers, so- 
cial workers, and others who are dealing 
with the problems of rural communities. 
The country will be studied in its physical, 
economic, and psychological aspects with a 
view to a thorough understanding of rural 
life, a discovery of needs and existing efforts 
to meet these, and suggestions for further 
improvement. Mj. Assistant Professor 
MacLean. 


These courses may also be chosen by 
students who wish to work for a Bache- 
lor’s (A.B. or Ph.B.) degree in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Students who have not 
matriculated are required to pay a ma- 
triculation fee of $5.00. (This fee is paid 
but once.)' The tuition fee is $16.00 for 
a major course and $8.00 for a minor 
course. The instruction, although by 
correspondence, is individual and per- 
sonal and maintains the same high stand- 
afd of excellence on the part of teachers 
and pupils as in the University class- 
room. Many other courses are available 
though not listed here. 


VI. Brief Reading Courses and 
Traveling Libraries 

1. Child-Study and Teaching Meth- 
ods. 

2. Organization, Grading, and Equip- 
ment of the Sunday School. 

3. Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment. 

4. Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment. 

Each of these courses represents three 


or four of the best and most recent books 
on the subject. The books chosen are 
non-technical in character and cal- 
culated to inspire as well as to instruct. 

A membership fee of fifty cents gives 
the privilege of one of these courses. 
The reader is supplied with a list of the 
books and a series of questions upon each 
book. The answering of these questions 
will entitle the reader to a certificate. 

Traveling libraries containing all of 
the books on the four courses will be 
sent, express paid, to any school on the 
payment of a fee of $3.50. The library 
may be retained four months, thus pro- 
viding to any enrolled member of the 
Institute an opportunity to read the 
particular books of the course for which 
he has enrolled. At the same time other 
members of the school will have the 
opportunity to become acquainted with 
a considerable number of modern books 
useful to Sunday-school teachers. Re- 
quests for libraries, as their number is 
limited, must be filled in the order of 
application. The books of any one 
course will be sent to individual teach- 
ers or a school for a loan fee of $1.00. 
All books are sent express paid. At 
the end of the loan period they may 
be purchased or returned at the expense 
of the user. 

The above courses have been prepared 
with the co-operation of the following 
departments in the University of 
Chicago: Religious Education, New 
Testament Literature and Exegesis, 
Old Testament Literature and Exegesis, 
Sociology, Psychology, The College of 
Education, and become effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1913. 


t A major course corresponds to four hours a week for one quarter; a minor course to two hours 
a week for one quarter, of resident work at the University. 
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CURRENT OPINION 


Our Debt to Northern Israel 

After briefly reviewing the history of 
North Israel especially from the point of 
view of the influence of its history on religion 
and prophecy, F. J. Fookes Jackson, writing 
under the above caption in the Interpreter 
for April, sums up the debt as follows: 
North Israel inspired Judaism with all that 
was best in it. In Israel almost all the 
great deeds of early heroism were wrought. 
Of the judges, only Othniel was of Judah, 
Israel inaugurated prophecy; Samuel, Elijah 
Elisha, Jonah, Micaiah, Amos, Hosea, all 
belonged to the Northern Kingdom. The 
writer goes on to say that Christianity 
could hardly have emanated from Jeru- 
salem. We must go to Galilee “to the land 
of Zebulon and Naphtali” for the beginnings 
of that great revolution in human ideals. 
There, as in the ninth and tenth centuries 
before, so in the first century, we find a 
freedom of ideas, a larger sympathy with 
mankind than ever characterized Jerusalem. 
The Galileans of our Lord’s day displayed 
many of the qualities of a free race. The 
fiction that the Ten Tribes vanished com- 
pletely receives no support in the canonical 
books of the Old Testament. 


Precocious Sin—Consciousness 


In editorial comment in the Homiletic 
Review for June, the editor says: ‘One of 
the most mischievous forms of our religious 
inheritance from days when men held more 
naive conceptions of the human soul is the 
idea that young children may be ‘sinners’ 
fully conscious of their violations of God’s 
will and therefore subject to all the condi- 
tions of repentance and conversion. But 
the very occasional infant prodigy should 
no more be taken as establishing a norm in 
the order of religious consciousness any 
more than the musical or mathematical 


prodigy in their corresponding orders. 
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Little children normally have no sin- 
consciousness, for the simple reason that 
their minds are not sufficiently developed 
to perceive the moral values of experience, 
nor have they had those experiences vitally 
destructive of their selfhoods and therefore 
sinful. An abnormal consciousness of moral 
values and religious experience may however 
be created for children by adults suggesting 
ideas and inducing feelings to their impres- 
sionable and undiscriminating stage of 
development. The grave danger is the 
creation of an artificial condition of the 
soul, and by hastening the ripening of the 
functions of life precociously and thus of 
curtailing the energies of later years as well 
as the normal fruitage of the soul. 


On the True Position of John, Chap. 6 


Charles Foxley, writing in the Interpreter, 
for April, upholds a position suggested by 
Norris in the Journal of Theology but which 
failed to meet with much recognition, to 
the effect that John, chap. 6., has been 
misplaced and that its true place is between 
chaps. 4and 5. His reasons he gathers under 
the following heads: (1) Connection of time 
and space: John chap. 4, leaves Christ at 
Cana of Galilee, John chap. 5 takes him to’ 
Jerusalem but does not bring him back, to 
Galilee. John, chap. 6 opens with his voyage 
across the Sea of Galilee and John 7:1 
explains Christ’s presence in Galilee in a 
way which is hardly necessary when John 
chap. 6, left him there. When the order 
chaps. 4, 6, 5, 7 isadopted, we have Christ 
first at Cana on the west of the lake in 4:43- 
54. He both crosses the lake and returns 
again to the west side in chap. 6, and goes 
up to Jerusalem in chap. 6. (2) Arrange- 
ment of the miracles: On the proposed 
rearrangement, the miracles fall naturally 
into four pairs of closely related miracles, 
performed two each in Cana, at the sea of 
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Galilee, in Jerusalem, and Judea, in order, 
(3) Arrangement of the festivals: “The 
unknown feast” of John, chap. 5, if placed 
between chap. 6 and 7, would give a com- 
plete series of Jewish feasts in order, each 
connected with a miracle of Jesus and with 
special teaching suitable to the feast and 
linking on to the mircle. Finally, says 
Foxley, chap. 7 seems to grow naturally 
out of chap. 5; especially does 7:19-24 
follow on 5:16 and 5:46. 


Christian Unity 


The united church of the future, in order 
to be a really Christian and catholic organi- 
zation, must provide for the religious satis- 
faction of man along the lines of his rational 
and logical powers, as do the Unitarians; 
along the lines of his emotions, as do 
revivalists of the Wesleyan type; and along 
the lines of ritual and liturgy, as do the 
Episcopalians. Such is the opinion of 
Right Reverend Franklin S. Spalding, 
Protestant Episcopal bishop of Utah, as 
expressed in a lengthy contribution to the 
May Adlantic. What is necessary is an 
organization of religion which shall, with 
equal authority and credit, provide for 
these three forms of religious need, so that 
one in search of his soul’s health may pass 
from one to the other with no more sus- 
picion or loss of standing than a citizen 
of Massachusetts experiences in going from 
Boston to Los Angeles in search of his 
bodily health. 

In accomplishing the work of Christian 
unity, a number of conditions and circum- 
stances must be recognized as having a large 
and vital bearing on the situation. 

In the first place, the present movement 
for union among the churches has a close 
relation to the new social sense. So long as 
the chief business of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions was to teach dogmas and creeds, isola- 
tion was inevitable and desirable. But 
combination is necessary for efficiency when 


religious bodies accept the obligation of 


social service either on the home field or in 
the foreign mission field. ; 

Interest in social science, however, may 
make us forget that the churches are not 
primarily organized charity societies and 
social settlements. The danger, today, is 
that those who are planning for Christian 
unity, in their zeal to supply man’s physical 
needs, will forget that he also has spiritual 
needs. The business of the church is to do 
something more than serve tables. The 
social expert must be viewed as a friendly 
outsider; and the movement for Christian 
unity must be treated as a religious, not as a 
humanitarian, movement. 

The dogmatic theologian cannot be 
accepted as a guide to unity. Writers of 
creeds are rarely able to see when their task 
is done. The attempts of theologians to 
substitute for the religion of Jesus their 
various theological speculations have caused 
more disunion than concord. Their posi- 
tions are more often challenges to warfare 
than invitations to peace. Again, the 
movement for unity is not philosophical or 
metaphysical, but religious. The Nicene, 
or the Augustinian, or the mediaeval 
theologies, each and all, no more exhaust the 
full meaning of man’s relation to God than 
the Ptolemaic, the Newtonian, or the 
Darwinian theories of the physical universe 
exhaust the full meaning of man’s relation 
to nature. Systems of theology are ways of 
approach, and not ends of journeys. For 
one ecclesiastical organization to suppose 
that its creedal statement expresses the final 
truth about God and immortality is as 
absurd as to suppose that Newton’s Prin- 
cipia or Darwin’s Origin of Species gives final 
and complete knowledge of sky and earth. 
To assert that the sacramental means of 
gtace performed by one accredited order of 
priests is the only way of appropriating 
divine strength is as untrue as it would be to 
claim that one type of engine utilizes the 
whole power of steam. The real value of 
any movement for Christian unity depends on 
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the progress it makes toward securing for all 
an adequate expression of their religious life. 

An obstacle to unity is found in the incon- 
sistent way in which even enlightened 
thinkers use the Bible as an authority. 
Very few advocates of verbal inspiration can 
be found today. Indeed, most leaders of 
thought in all the churches have accepted in 
part. at least the higher criticism. But 
when it comes to the proof texts of their own 
sectarian basis, then they forget their 
modern scholarship and criticism, and go 
back to verbal inspiration. The interpre- 
tation of the Bible which is really being read 
today is not issued in the interest of any sect, 
but by publishers bidding for a wider circle 
of readers than the membership of any one 
society. They encourage non-partisan 
teachers in non-sectarian universities to 
publish their opinions; and even sectarian 
teachers, writing for commentaries like the 
Expositors’, the International, and the West- 
minster, or for modern Bible dictionaries 
and encyclopedias, make an earnest effort not 
to write as special pleaders, but as careful and 
judicious scholars. Why need there be any 
more bias in the mind of the investigator of 
spiritual problems than in the mind of the in- 
vestigator of scientific matters? Perhaps 
when we make religion, and not theology, the 
important matter, partisanship will cease. 

None of the churches of today appro- 
priate the Christian heritage, because they 
are interested in dogma rather than life. 
Those who boast that they are “historic” 
overlook the values of the last five hundred 
years of Christian history; while the non- 
conformist churches fail to make their own 
the treasures of the first five hundred years. 
Christian unity will never come until the 
followers of Jesus Christ realize that his 
religion depends, not upon exact thinking, 
but upon Christlike living. 


Shall the Jews Reclaim Jesus? 


This is the question asked by Dr. 
Stephen S. Wise, the Jewish rabbi of the 
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Free Synagogue in New York. He would 
reclaim Jesus as the “Jew of Jews.” He 
characterizes him as “a teacher, a leader, 
a prophet, clear visioned, tenderly loving, 
selfless, godlike though not uniquely godly, 


and not humanly divine but divinely 
human.” Rabbi Wise would reject the 


dogmatic teaching of Paul but claim Jesus 
as the Jews’ own. Rabbi Wise says that 
“in appropriating their elder brother, 
Jesus, the Jews are not urging a single 
step toward Christianity but accepting the 
Jewish teachings of Jesus the Jew.” 


The Attitude of Missionaries toward 
the Historical Criticism of 
the Bible 


Dean Bosworth of Oberlin Theological 
Seminary, writing for the Chinese Recorder 
on the subject of “The Attitude of Mis- 
sionaries toward the Historical Criticism 
of the Bible,” sets out by first defining the 
meaning of the term “historical criticism” 
as an attempt to find out What actually 
happened, in regard to the many ques- 
tions which Bible study raises. He sum- 
marizes his reflections as follows: 

1. The missionary should be familiar 
with the chief results of historical criticism 
and the principal positions of both the 
conservative and radical schools. Mis- 
sionaries will otherwise be discredited in 
the eyes of Japanese and Chinese students 
who have returned from universities in 
Germany, England, France, and America, 
more or less familiar with the results of 
historical biblical criticism, particularly 
of the more radical type, where the 
spirit of historical criticism has prevailed 
in all other departments of learning. Their 
estimate of the missionaries will greatly 
influence the opinion of the intelligent and 
influential classes. This will prove more 
so in the future than in the past. Famili- 
arity with the results of critical scholarship 
will win confidence from educated Chinese 
and Japanese. 
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Buddhism and Confucianism degraded 


their status, the former considered the chief 
virtue of woman to consist in humility, 
the latter, obedience. Thus they deprived 
woman of her positive virtues and positive 
value. Then with the coming of the 
Western ideals of womanhood, the state 
of woman has been greatly altered. The 
woman of today, stimulated by her educa- 
tion and the consequent broadening of her 
horizon, is very much in danger of empha- 
sizing, in an ill-balanced aggressiveness, her 
place in society. She is influenced, too, 
by the extremely radical views of some 
women in the West. The mother, with her 
old passive ideals of womanhood, is utterly 
incapable of appreciating the assertions of 
her daughter for freedom and recognition. 
Many a man, though modern in political, 
intellectual and commercial matters, is 
very conservative in his views of woman. 
He still thinks the old ideals of womanhood 
are more to be desired than the new. So 
the present clash between the old and the 
new ideals, in general, and particularly, of 
woman, is inevitable; and it is causing no 
small concern and reflection. Add to this 
the employment of girls and women in 
business and industry, creating social and 
moral problems. What is the best agency 
which will conserve the best ideas of the 
past, assimilate them with the choice ele- 
ments of the new, and thus produce the 
highest type of womanhood attainable 
under the present state of civilization? 
Miss Tsuda considers this agency is the 
Christian religion. 

Buddhism gave to woman humility, but at 
the price of self-effacement and degradation, 
not by the teaching of lofty ideals for her. It 


took away her individuality, even her soul. . . . 
Christianity places woman on a level with man. 
Her individuality and worth in herself is recog- 
nized, and full scope is given to her powers. 
At the same time by teaching self-sacrifice and 
service founded on the higher, broader ideal 
of love for others, it replaces the narrow old 
standard of self-sacrifice for the group of one’s 
family. 


Why the Jews Have Succeeded 


Dr. Charles Eliot, speaking at Boston, 
Mass., on May 5, on the occasion of the 
fifth annual dinner of the Harvard Menorah 
Society, attributed the success of the 
Jewish race to its ideals of rare significance, 
strength, and power. The first of these 
has been that of one God to which the race 
has been true under the most distressing 
and trying of all environments. The second 
Jewish ideal is the ideal of the family, an 
ideal fertile for permanence in human society. 
The third is the ethics of the Ten Com- 
mandments—the most compact and effec- 
tive code that has ever been written among 
any people. 

These ideals have been maintained four 
thousand years under circumstances of 
great sacrifice, persecution, and physical 
suffering. Loyalty to ideals has been the 
source of the tremendous influence of 
Jewish ideals in the world. The Jewish 
ideals have been spiritual. Can they in 
America meet the test of liberty, political, 
industrial, and social, denied in former 
centuries? If they meet the test success- 
fully the Jewish race will get over its appar- 
ent tendency of the moment toward materi- 
alism and will return to its traditional ideals 
which are spiritual, religious, lofty, and 
pure. 
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2. The attitude of religious leaders and 
teachers toward historical criticism should 
be tolerant and sympathetic. The genius 
of historical criticism has been a passion 
for truth, a determination to find out 
“what actually happened.” 

3. Religious leaders will discover and 
utilize the evangelistic value of historical 
criticism. The chief result of historical 
criticism has been that it has shown that 
the Bible has sprung out of the religious 
experience of men with God. This makes 
an evangelistic appeal of unsurpassed 
power. The priceless collections incor- 
porated in our Gospels, for example, were 
intimately knit up with the life of many 
Christians living in fellowships with their 
risen Lord. They came to them not merely 
as the attested words of the historical Jesus 
but as the message of the living Lord 
working in the experience of many believers. 
The historical study of Paul’s letters throws 
us back on his own profound religious 
experience. The historical. process brings 
us back to an ultimate and elemental 
experience, the experience of souls of men 
in fellowship with God. The emphasis 
has been slowly transferred from the book 
to the life-experience out of which it sprang. 
Where this result has established itself in 
the Christian conscious of the church, 
unembarrassed by controversy over minor 
points, it will constitute a great asset for 
evangelism. 

The scientific spirit is entering China 
and China is certain in common with the 
Western world to lay the chief emphasis 
upon the phenomena of life. Then it will 
be a distinct advantage to Christianity to be 
recognized as a religion which goes back 
of its book and places supreme emphasis 
upon the life that gave it birth, rather 
than on the book itself. The primitive 
oriental Asiatic Christianity which is being 
brought to light in historical criticism may 
prove more intelligible to the modern 
Asiatic oriental mind than the more com- 


plicated theological Christianity which was 
developed in Europe in the post-apostolic 
and Middle Ages and which constitued 
the necessary adjustment of Christianity 
to the ideas and thought of those times. 
Christianity is greater than its theology, 
and its true greatness becomes evident 
only when those elements that gave it 
birth are rediscovered, re-emphasized, and 
reproduced in modern experience. Very 
significantly Christianity is the first of the 
great religions of the world to subject its 
sacred literature to a most thorough and 
scientific investigation. This work has 
been done not by hostile outsiders but by 
Christian men themselves. Thus has Chris- 
tianity been preparing to make the evan- 
gelistic conquest of the world. 


International Christianity 


The flurry over the Japanese question 
in California was made the occasion for a 
dinner given by Count Okuma, attended 
by leading Japanese statesmen and Ameri- 
can visitors, at which John R. Mott, 
Hamilton W. Mabie, and Dr. F. G. Peabody 
represented the desire of the American 
people for peace. Count Okuma recog- 
nized the provocations and said that the 
dependence in the end must be not on 
diplomacy or courts, or commerce, but on 
the control of the Christian spirit. He 
appealed to the United States and to 
California to be Christian in the treatment 
of other nations. 


Japanese Women and the Problems of 
the Present Day 

Miss Unie Tsuda, a pioneer educator of 
women in Japan, under the above caption, 
jn the International Review of Missions, 
of April, 1912, discusses the present con- 
dition of the Japanese woman. Prior 
to the introduction into, and the dominance 
of Buddhism and Confucianism in Japan, 
her women held a high position. Women 
were even sovereign rulers of Japan. But 
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since 1905. There has been a growing sense 
of the inadequacy and futility of the old 
learning and old system of education. 
There is a questioning of religious sanctions, 
an increase of unbelief, and a breaking-free 
from the traditional trammels of religion 
which restrict intercourse between Moslems 
and non-Moslems. The appetite for knowl- 
edge has been awakened and craves satis- 
faction. An evidence of this is the fact that 
about one thousand children from Moslem 
homes, mainly from the upper and influen- 
tial classes, over two hundred of whom are 
girls, are in attendance at Protestant 
mission schools in Persia. This represents 
a threefold increase in seven years. 

Though there is no recognition of reli- 
gious freedom and no guaranty of safety to 
any who renounce Islam, greater freedom 
prevails than in the past, and the profession 
of Christianity is attended with less risks. 
The number of converts is slowly increasing, 
and the relieving of the disabilities under 
which Christians have lived and worked give 
prospect for greater opportunity for progress. 


The Significance of China’s Call for 
Prayer 

This is the first time that a non-Christian 
nation has officially recognized the Christian 
church in such fashion. This first recogni- 
tion comes moreover not as a condescending 
favor but as an earnest entreaty for the help 
of the prayers of Christians in meeting the 
government’s new problems. What a dra- 
matic revolution since the efforts of the 
Pekin government a dozen years ago to 
exterminate Christianity. The proclama- 
tion went so surprisingly far as to decree 
that government officials all over the 
empire should attend the prayer services of 
the native Christians on April 27. This 
means that the humble chapels throughout 
the land for the first time would see the 
dignitaries within their walls. The fact of 
this government proclamation and the 
presence of these officials in these Christian 


meeting places will do more to establish the 
“face” of Christianity than any possible 
combined action of the missionaries and 
foreign boards. 


Spread of Christianity in India 


According to the New Era the recent 
census of India shows an increase of the 
Christian population in the last decade from 
2,900,000 to 3,876,000, a gain of 30 per cent, 
while the population at large has increased 
6 per cent. The progress of Christianity 
has been greater than that of Hinduism by 
five times, and seven fold greater than the 
progress of Mohammedanism. Alarm is felt 
by the leaders of thought in those religions 
at the very probable prospect of the Chris- 
tian religion in time totally supplanting the 
others. Aside from the possibility of any 
great mass movements, if the present rate of 
increase be maintained India will be entirely 
Christian in 160 years’ time. 


Mr. Mott’s Remarkable Work 
in China 

The evangelistic meetings recently held 
by Dr. J. R. Mott for government school 
students in China, according to his own 
statements, surpass anything in his experi- 
ence of twenty-five years. A second 
address was delivered one night in Canton 
to 1,500 who were turned away from the 
first meeting. In three night’s meetings 
there were a total of 800 inquirers. The 
attendance was surpassed by- that at Pekin, 
where a still larger temporary auditorium 
was built, and again surpassed at Mukden 
with 5,000 at the first meeting and 1,000 
inquirers the first day. Evangelist meet- 
ings were also held at other great centers. 

A most significant thing about the 
meetings is the extraordinary whole-hearted 
co-operation of the government, the result 
of conviction on the part of officials that a 
republic is an impossiblity without a moral 
foundation, and that the Christian religion 
is the best agency for securing this moral 
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MISSIONS 


Success of the Labor Temple 


A few years ago the Presbyterian Board 
of Home Missions established a department 
of church and labor with Rev. Chas. Stelzle 
at its head. As a demonstration under 
difficult conditions the board established the 
Labor Temple at East Fourteenth Street 
and Second Avenue, Manhattan, New York 
City, using a one-time Presbyterian church 
for the purpose. So marked has been the 
success of the venture that $200,000 have 
just been paid for the site, and the intention 
is announced of building there, as soon as 
money can be secured, a labor temple that 
shall be for the use, not merely of New York 
labor organizations, but be in a sense a 
national headquarters for labor interests. 
At present 4,000 working people in a 
month use the building, not to attend meet- 
ings merely, but to transact business con- 
nected with labor organizations. The plan 
is to provide an auditorium seating at least 
1,500, to use a second floor for motion 
pictures, solely on educational lines, and to 
offer upper floors for offices for labor bodies. 
It is calculated that $350,000 or $500,000 
will be needed to carry out the project, but 
Presbyterian leaders have committed them- 
selves to it and plans are already being 
drawn. The success of the labor demon- 
stration in which Presbyterians led has been 
far beyond expectation. 


England Ends the Putumayo 
Atrocities 


The British government after careful 
judicial inquiry has dissolved the charter 
of the rubber company responsible for the 
Putumayo atrocities. The result is the dis- 
grace of certain well-to-do subjects of King 
George who preferred dividends to justice. 
Christian England is seeking to atone for the 


wrong by sending a band of heroic mission- 
aries to the Putumayo district. It will be 
difficult for the poor persecuted slaves to 
believe any white man can be their friend, 
but faith will in time remove suspicion, 
hate, and fear, and the red field of exploita- 
tion will become a field of victory for man- 
hood, education, and an _ independent 
native life. 


Woman’s Century in Turkey 


The leaders of Turkish thought are 
beginning to realize that education is the 
basis of female emancipation and educated 
women can possess great power in serving 
society and their country. Ahmed Jeodet 
Bey has been making an earnest plea for 
the education of his Turkish sisters. He 
conceives them to be potentially noble, 
sensible, and intellectual creatures, if they 
be properly educated and trained. He 
believes they see Turkey’s present position 
more clearly than the men do and are quite 
capable of lending a hand to extricate their 
country from ruin. Mussulman girls have 
a strong desire for mental and moral ad- 
vance and recognize the need of the time for 
the uplift of their sex, especially in the light 
of the calamities that have befallen their 
country. The writer seeks to vindicate his 
countrywomen from charges of inferiority 
and makes a plea to the women of his 
country to take the initiative through some 
organization however small, not only to 
train the children, but to train the women 
also for a proper appreciation of Turkish 
social and political life. 

Recent Changes in Persia 

The Missionary Review of the World for 
May, 1913, points out some profound and 
extensive social changes which have accom- 
panied the rapid political changes in Persia 
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foundation. This co-operation revealed 
itself in very many ways and occasions, 
as for instance, in Mukden the governor 
voluntarily assumed the entire cost for 
erecting a special building. The commis- 
sioner for education presided at the meet- 
ing and emphasized the call for inquirers. 
China is clearly sympathetic with the 


RELIGIOUS 
The Boy of High-School Age 


Bird T. Baldwin, professor of psychology 
and education in Swarthmore College, has 
thefollowing in substance, to say in Religious 
Education for April, relative to the moral 
and religious development of theboy of 
high-school age. 

Commenting first on the elimination of 
adolescent boys from the Sunday school, he 
mentions as some of the causes for the same 
on the boy’s part, his failure to realize the 
need of moral and religious training; his 
feeling “too big” for the Sunday school; 
or, again his parents do not attend; his 
associates are not there; and on the other 
hand the aims and organization and methods 
of the Sunday school are not in harmony 
with the boy’s particular needs at this time; 
you cannot change boy nature; the Sun- 
day school must be adjusted to the boy and 
freer and less conventional methods used. 

One great cause of elimination is the 
failure of the teacher to understand boys 
of thisage. The boys’ interests and feelings 
must determine methods. With the boy it 
is a time of the awakening of social instinct 
and of rapid growth in moral judgment, a 
time of visions and the birth of ideals which 
are likely to be as fleeting, temporary, and 
shifting as his own experiences. These 
conflicting attitudes call for patience, 
resourcefulness, and sympathy on the part 
of the teacher who should undoubtedly be 
a man who is acquainted with the interests, 
problems, and activities of boy life. The 
boy resents all efforts to be made good. 


Christian propaganda, and instead of the 
old official opposition, cordial, intelligent, 
and thoroughgoing co-operation is manifest 
at every point. Very thorough efforts are 
being made to follow up the work only 
begun at the campaign meetings, and to 
make it permanent. 


EDUCATION 


His ideals and desire to co-operate afford 
opportunity for directing his good inclina- 
tions along the line of usefulness, moral 
action, and happiness. The teacher must 
use the social group tendencies which largely 
determine and control the boy’s ideals and 
activities as moral educative forces. 

Sunday schools should not be graded 
according to chronological age, but on the 
basis of physiological age and social inter- 
ests. As a general rule, taller and heavier 
boys are further developed physiologically 
and mentally than their shorter and lighter 
companions. 

This first period of adolescence is one 
normally of emotional religious experiences, 
and of true moral awakenings which arise 
mainly from the social instincts of loyalty, 
co-operation, and self-direction. Reactions 
counter to moral development are therefore 
to be met, not by punishment or scolding, 
but rather the modification or substitution 
of new interests. The adult male leader 
should utilize the boys’ group instinct and 
fondness for association, by organizing 
the boys into small clubs, in an unobtrusive 
way and on a substantial social foundation 
with a well-formulated purpose. The great 
success of the Boy Scouts movement rests 
in the main on its direct appeal to the spirit 
of loyalty, predatory interests, co-operation, 
and moral courage. 


Traveling Libraries for Ministers 


Many people suppose that the book 
education of a minister is completed in a 
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theological seminary. Few books, however, 
have a useful life of more than twenty-five 
years, and all of that period the book is 
becoming out of date until at last it may be 
considered defunct, so far as its usefulness 
in the study of theology is concerned. In 
the ministerial profession, quite as much as 
in the profession of medicine or law, it is 
absolutely necessary that the minister 
should read, and read widely, if he would 
keep his thinking in religious fields as fresh 
and vital as in the other phases of life. 
Education must be a continuous and never- 
ending process. Why is it that many a man 
who is considered brilliant in the theological 
seminary is never heard of afterward? At 
least partly because he takes root in some 
remote field at a distance from intellectual 
advantages and associations, where, with a 
salary sufficient to cover only food, clothing, 
and the pressing necessities of a family, he 
stagnates intellectually, and to some extent 
spiritually. 

A solution of this problem has been hard 
to find, but a recent movement on the part 
of the American Institute of Sacred Litera- 
ture to furnish traveling libraries for min- 
isters has been successful in meeting the 
needs of between sixty and seventy men 
during the past year. These libraries are 
arranged in different courses in groups of 
from ten to twenty volumes, and are sent 
out at the expense of the Institute, even to 
distant points, for a small fee. 

Printed matter such as accompanies these 
libraries has appeared in the Biblical World 
covering the courses, the last completed in 
the June number. 

At the urgent request of missionaries in 
east China, a dozen or more libraries have 
been placed in circulation there, and five 
more in west China. A call has come from 
Turkey and Japan for the same privilege, 
and also from the Hawaiian Islands. The 
work has been in progress now for more than 
two years, and the demand for libraries is 
increasing to such an extent that the Insti- 
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tute has just inaugurated a campaign for a 
special fund for the purchase of libraries. 
The fee paid by the reader pays only the 
expense of circulating them. 

We see no reason why this important 
enterprise should not receive generous sup- 
port from those who are interested in help- 
ing men, in whatever out-of-the-way corners 
of the earth they may be placed, to keep in 
touch with current thought, and perhaps 
to equip themselves for larger, and in some 
ways more rewarding fields. 


Wanted:—A Ministry That Grapples 
with Men’s Actual Needs 


A Toledo minister sent out to 120 of the 
most prominent business men of his city 
a list of questions relative to their attitude 
to the belief in the existence of God, the 
purpose of human existence, the question 
of man’s moral responsibility to God, of 
immortality, of providential interest in, and 
interposition for, humanity, and their 
attitude toward the church. The inquirer, 
Rev. George R. Wallace, tells in the 
Advance (Chicago) the results of his investi- 
gation. He says “the promptness, frank- 
ness, earnestness of the replies were pleas- 
antly surprising.”” He says further that in 


‘marked evidence were “the pathetic yearn- 


ing for a sufficient faith, the diversity of 
beliefs, the startling denials of doctrines 
commonly cherished by the church.” In 
reply to the question, “What good is the 
church to the world ?” not one unkind criti- 
cism or weak indorsement of the church was 
received. The answers to the several 
questions made two impressions upon the 
propounder; ‘One is that men are interested 
as much as ever in the history of the world, 
in the great religious questions regarding 
life and destiny. The other is that never 
has there been greater need nor greater 
opportunity for ministers to present intelli- 
gently, rationally, and earnestly the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity. Men are 
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hungrily seeking for true guidance in things with a divinely inspired message; the 


spiritual. This is the age for ministers 


world turns disappointed from all others.” 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


Linking up the College Men with 
Churches 


College and university men too often fail 
to connect themselves, says the Continent, 
with the organized Christianity of the com- 
munities where they settle after graduation, 
and sometimes men who were religious 
leaders in college life fall away from active 
religious life when they make the transition 
from study to money-making. The 
Y.M.C.A. is making a vigorous attack on the 
problem in New York and Chicago. A 
secretary in each city makes it a speciality— 
Orrin G. Cocks in New York and Harry 
T. Williams in Chicago. In New York the 
work is closely allied with the Federation of 
Churches and is expressed through the 
Laity League for Social Service. In Chi- 
cago, Mr. Williams pushes his efforts 
through the Interchurch Commission. Both 
organizations aim to interest young men 
or other capable youths in definite tasks of 
Christian effort and request pastors to 
communicate to them specific opportunity 
for work that challenges a young Christian 
to be of use to his less fortunate fellows. 


Evangelicalism Born of Experience 
with Life 

The Continent relates that Friedrich 
William Foerster, professor of pedagogy in 
the University of Zurich, has lately come 
forth as an avowed teacher of evangelical 
Christianity. Realizing that his bookish 
life was resulting in no tangible human ser- 
vice or vital apprehension of the realities 
of life, he determined to correct his book- 
learned notions by practical observations 


- of social conditions. He accordingly spent 


two years studying the labor movement, 
juvenile delinquency, and the relief of the 
poor. The result was his becoming a 


worker with the specific object of forming 
character among the children. His purely 
ethical teachings failing to take hold, he 
found himself driven to the conclusion that 
“moral education can find its complete 
expression only in the Christian religion.” 
The professor has fully and frankly accepted 
the position that man’s unregenerate nature 
can be made capable of righteousness only 
by the unfolding of the grace of God. Pro- 
fessor Foerster writes voluminously and his 
influence in Europe is said to be spreading 
rapidly. 


Co-operation in Western Washington 


The Western Washington Home Mission 
Council, made up of representatives of all 
the evangelical denominations doing mis- 
sion work in western Washington, with 
a well-defined constitution and principles 
of co-operation, is doing efficient work in 
the way of avoiding duplicating, overlap- 
ping and waste of men and money. In a 
dozen cases where the council’s advice has. 
been followed, the result has been a saving 
of men and money and a strengthening of 
the forces on the field. The first “get- 
together” banquet of four hundred men, 
clergymen and laymen recently held, 
represented all the leading evangelical 
denominations. The council augurs for 
greater harmony and economy in the church 
extension work on home mission fields. 


Practical Religion in Atlanta, Georgia 


Two men, Marion M. Jackson, lawyer, 
and John J. Egan, capitalist, inspired by 
the Men and Religion Forward Movement,. 
are largely responsible for a great moral 
achievement in Atlanta, Ga. Every dis- 
reputable house in that city has been closed. 
These leaders secured advertising space in 
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the newspapers and made such startling 
exposure of vice conditions and such moral 
and religious appeals that they aroused 
powerful public sentiment and drastic 
official action. 


The and Religion’? Leaders in 
Asia 

Eight or ten men, leaders of the “Men 
and Religion Forward Movement,” are 
seeking at present to arouse fresh religious 
interest in the Orient. These men are com- 
ing into close contact with many thousands 
of students in the institutions of learning in 
Japan. In Kyoto at the Imperial University, 
where a distinctively Christian theme has 
never before been presented, a great crowd 
of students as well as the president of the 
university and members of the faculty were 
present. A leading Japanese non-Christian 
said to Mr. Fred B. Smith, one of the leading 
spirits of the party, that he was convinced 
that Japan must become Christian or she 
would never be a great nation. The party 
had a conference during the campaign in 
Japan with a company of leaders in Tokyo 
at which many prominent Japanese leaders 
were present. The delegates of the move- 
ment are making dominant the note of 
social service and evangelism. The prac- 
tical message seems to have appealed power- 
fully to the keen Japanese who are realizing 
as never before that Christianity is con- 
sistent with the highest degree of patriotism, 
and, in fact, the inspiration of it, and that 
the religion of Jesus Christ replaces every 
wrong, every sham, with something better. 

After holding forty-one meetings in 
Japan with an aggregate attendance 
of 13,839, the group of men now going 
around the world in the interests of the 
Men and Religion Movement went on to 
China. They report Sun Yat Sen as the 
most talked of man in China, also that the 
heathen temples are being abandoned. A 
prominent missionary said to them: ‘Our 
greatest handicap is the godless European 


and American who leaves his religion at 
home and comes here for greed and graft.’ 
On the closing night in China the group was 
entertained by the International University 
Club, when 200 college graduates from every 
land were present. In all, twenty-four 
meetings were held in China. The company 
sailed via the Philippines to Melbourne, 
Australia, where their greatest campaign 
was held with 21,000 men in six meetings 
and 400 each day in institutes. 


Church Unity 

“We want Apostles of Reconciliation— 
men who have seen the heavenly vision and 
can be content with no lower ideal than the 
one Body of Christ.” This declaration by 
Dr. Armitage Robinson, the dean of Wells, is 
indorsed in a significant article on “Church 
Unity,” in the London Quarterly Review, for 
April, by Rev. Dr. W. H. Griffith Thomas, of 
Toronto. The writer holds that we must 
study afresh what is essential in the New 
Testament in regard to the church and the 
ministry. We must then study afresh all 
the available facts of second-century history. 
We must study afresh the meaning of certain 
well-known ecclesiastical terms. We must 
study afresh the Church of England position 
on all matters connected with the church 
and ministry. We must study afresh and 
with great care what each non-episcopal 
church holds on the subjects of the church 
and ministry. We must study afresh what 
is to be understood by the ministry in rela- 
tion to the church and sacraments. We 
must study afresh what each church is 
actually doing in the Christian world at the 
present time. 

During the last few years there has been 
a most remarkable spiritual movement in 
Korea, but it has been almost wholly outside 
the Anglican mission of the country, while 
Presbyterians and others have reaped 
abundantly. The extreme Anglicanism of 
Korea seems to be a very small factor in the 
development of that land. Travelers like 
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Bishop Montgomery and Canon Tupper 
Carey have lately expressed themselves in 
the frankest terms about the comparative 
insignificance of Anglican missions in various 
parts of the world. To ordinary observers 
it would seem the height of absurdity that by 
a theory of apostolical succession millions of 
the most intelligent and devoted followers of 
Christ in the whole world are to be cut off 
from any real recognition as part of the true 
Catholic church. The Bishop of Oxford, in 
one of his recent works, speaks in the 
frankest terms of the presence of the Holy 
Spirit in the non-episcopal churches. It is 
well known that there are two views of 
episcopacy held in the English church today, 
the one represented by Bishop Lightfoot 
and the other by Bishop Gore, and before 
Anglicans can approach non-Episcopalians 
they ought to settle for themselves which of 
these views is correct. There are many 
Anglican churchmen today who are more 
than content to take the position laid down 
by Professor Gwatkin at the Pan- ican 
Congress, when he said of Episcopacy: 

If it committed us to the Cyprianic or 
mediaeval theory of Episcopacy it would only be 
a sword of division in our own church. .... 
Episcopacy is like monarchy, an ancient and 
godly form of government which we may be 
proud to acknowledge and obey..... To 
claim for it a binding command of Christ or his 
apostles is a defiance of history; and to make it 
necessary for other churches without such a 
command, comes near to defiance of Christ him- 
ee We cannot dream of union with the 
non-episcopal churches of Christ unless we recog- 
nize that they are as much Christ’s churches as 
our own, and their ministers as truly Christ’s 
ministers as we. 


The Meeting of Presbyterian General 
Assemblies 

The three largest Presbyterian general 

assemblies met simultaneously at Atlanta 

for ten days, beginning May 16. Fourteen 

hundred commissioners, half of them lay- 

men, represented four-fifths of the entire 


strength of Presbyterian membership of 
the United States, which is about 2,500,000 
The Southern Presbyterian Assembly, and 
the United Presbyterian Assembly seriously 
discussed the matter of union, action on 
which was postponed for a year, to give 
time for thorough discussion. The ques- 
tion of the election of children dying in 
infancy was at length discussed by the 
Southern Presbyterians. The Presbyteries 
having voted by a considerable number to 
have the clause remain as it is, viz., that 
only elect infants are saved, the general 
assembly so agreed. The Northern Pres- 
byterians adopted the Intermediate Cate- 
chism which has several specific questions 
and answers with regard to the Christian’s 
duty toward his home, his country, and 
other countries, which bring out the social 
service obligation of churchmen. The same 
assembly also considered the question of its 
relation to Union Theological Seminary. 
The majority report of the commissioners 
that have been studying the matter for the 
last two years suggested that no action 
be taken. Two minority reports were 
presented. The entire matter was resub- 
mitted to a committee of seven to report 
next year. A great mass meeting of the 
assemblies was held under the auspices of 
the social service departments of this de- 
nomination. Dr. James A. McDonald, of 
the Toronto Globe, in a strong address said 
that from his point of view, the Pres- 
byterian churches of the Republic and the 
Dominion have been in danger of losing 
their national outlook and becoming mere 
denominations of the intellectual and well- 
to-do. The church essentially democratic 
in creed and policy has touched the social 
and industrial situation at long range. 


Message vs. Methods 


E. A. King, editor of methods of church 
work, in the Expositor for May, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that, important as methods 
of church work are, they are no substitute 
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for a message. The most excellent Chris- 
tianms are among those who find reason 
occasionally to complain of coming away 
from a church service still hungry for a 
message that grips heart and mind. The 
minister may be ever so well educated, 
expound his text ever so accurately accord- 
ing to the most canonical rules of exegesis, 
may say the most commonplace things all 
within the average auditor’s comprehension, 
and yet only serve as nothing more than the 
unconscious medium of another man’s 
message. People may respect a preacher 
for his learning, his goodness, his executive 
and administrative ability, may acquire 
from him many new ideas, but the hunger 
of the heart can be satisfied only by a 
message today for today. A message that 
will grip, inspire, or comfort the individual 
can come only through the experience of a 
man’s own life-thought. Unless the mes- 
sage be wrought out of the preacher’s own 
soul, however purely spiritual it may be, 
however distinctly religious or social, he 
speaketh as the scribes, not as one having 
authority. The men who bring things to 
pass in this world are they who speak from 
within. It is such a man whose words 
give out virtue, healing, power, whose 
message grips and holds. And all preachers 
may become men with messages by paying 
the price in hard study, personal research, 
a knowledge of life and men gained from 
wide reading and intimate contact with 
life and the problems of the present day, 
and by personal experience of God. The 
final test is absolute moral honesty in 
delivering the message of his own con- 
viction, warping it not to suit any influential 
individual or officers within the church. 
Truth is of more consequence than large 
salary, or position. Methods have their 
great part. A minister should be in con- 
stant search for the very best and most 
efficient, practicable methods and ideas of 
church administration, but nothing is so 
successful today, as ever, as a man with 


a strong, convincing, thought-compelling 
message. Combine this with proper methods 
and the ideal is obtained. 


A Phenomenal Village Church 


The Christian Century for June 12 tells 


how Whiting, Ia., a village of less than 700 
inhabitants, dedicated a $35,000 Institu- 
tional Church and public library, the latter 
with an endowment of $25,000, free of debt. 
In this little town there was nothing— 
neither Y.M.C.A., public library, or any- 
thing of the sort to appeal to the young life 
of the community. A bowling alley run by 
an ex-saloonkeeper, a pernicious pool hall, a 
doubtful livery barn constituted the ren- 
dezvous for the boys. The church set itself 
to the task of ministering to the needs of the 
young people by providing wholesome 
recreation and amusement for the culture of 
body and mind, as well as spirit. Today 
there stands on a corner of the main street 
an institutional church, a model of architec- 
tural beauty and utility. In the basement 
are primary rooms, recreation room, two 
bowling alleys, a gynmasium, shower baths, 
dressing rooms. On the main floor, discon- 
nected with the other rooms, is a library 


thoroughly modern in equipment and finish, 


also a magnificent auditorium of 400 seating 
capacity. The library is strictly public and 
undenominational, controlled by an inde- 
pendent board of directors. Five promi- 
nent citizens provided the endowment fund. 
On the third floor are kitchen, dining and 
lecture rooms. Excellent facilities exist for 
class work in the Sunday School. 


Decrease in Membership in the Church 
of Scotland 


The reversal of a continuous record of 
an average annual increase of 7000 for the 
last forty years, by the report to the 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland to the 
effect that the denomination has 1066 fewer 
communicants than a year ago staggered the 
leaders of thechurch. In 1911 the additions 
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on confession of faith were 26,700 against 
28,200 nine years ago. More hopeful signs 
are the biggest foreign mission income in the 
history of the church and a 35 per cent 
increase above ten years ago in the number 
of students preparing for the ministry. 


Church of Scotland Moves for Union 


The two great Presbyterian General 
Assemblies of Scotland representing the 
Church of Scotland and the United Free 
Church, meeting side by side in Edinburgh, 
simultaneously and unanimously adopted 
the report of their joint committee on union. 
Dr. Wallace Williamson, moderator of the 
Established Church, and Lord Balfour of 


Burleigh, both representing the committee, 
told the elders and ministers of the estab- 
lished Church of Scotland that to the end of 
satisfying the high ideals of Christian free- 
dom entertained by the United Free Church 
there must be obtained from Parliament 
such a declaration as will forever put at rest 
any suspicion that Scotland’s national 
church is in any way subservient to civic con- 
trol. After this frank statement of the 
necessity of so considerable a change of 
base on the part of the Established Church 
the committee was nevertheless unani- 
mously authorized to proceed with its 
conferences. 


BOOK NOTICES 


Social Idealism and the Changing Theology. 
By Gerald Birney Smith. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1913. Pp. xxiiit+251. $1.25. 


This volume embodies the substance of a 
series of lectures delivered at the Yale Divinity 
School, upon the Nathaniel William Taylor 
Foundation, in April, 1912. The lectures deal 
successively with, “Ecclesiastical Ethics and 
Authoritative Theology,” “The Discrediting of 
Ecclesiastical Ethics,’ “The Moral Challenge 
of the Modern World,” “The Ethical Basis of 
Religious Assurance,” and “‘The Ethical Trans- 
formation of Theology.” 

In this volume Professor Smith attempts 
“an evaluation of the ethical aspects of theo- 
logical reconstruction, in the hope of disclosing 
a genuine moral dynamic in the methods of 
critical scholarship which are being so generally 
adapted in our theological study”; for he is 
justly apprehensive lest the piety of the churches 
and the learning of the schools become alienated 
from each other. Can one obey both “the 
inherited feeling of obligation to accept as final 
truth whatever the Bible teaches,”’ and on the 
other hand, ‘“‘the inner imperative of honesty 
to one’s own real beliefs.” Is the work of 
theological reconstruction to issue only in 
“mediating” theologies, continually insistent 
that the old “substance” is presented in the 
new “form”? Or can the static-dualistic 
world-view and the authoritarian method be 
exchanged for another world-view and method 
which shall enable us to find our religious 
values in the world of our actual experience ? 

Mutual understanding is needed—‘An 
understanding of the moral values belonging 
to the older loyalty and an equally accurate 
understanding of the moral values inherent in 
the newer methods.”’ So far from issuing in 
a new dogmatism, the work of theological 
reconstruction will yield formulae which do not 
profess finality or infallibility. A new dog- 
matism “would leave men still dependent on 
a guaranteed content of theology rather than on 
a reliable method of ascertaining the m 
of religion.” This new method, the basis o 
our assurance, is none other than the inductive— 
the scientitic—method. “If there can enter into 
Christian theology this confidence in the out- 
come of a direct investigation of the facts of 
life,” says Professor Smith, “the way will open 
for such a co-operation between the awakened 
social spirit and the work of the theologian that 
our religion will be immensely strengthened, 
both in the theologian’s sense of inner confidence 
and in its value for leaders in the modern task 
of social regeneration.” ‘‘Nothing can prevent 
mankind from sinking beneath the tremendous 
temptations due to modern wealth and power 
save the creation of a strong religious life which 


to te our over 
nature to the process of bringing in the kingdom 
of God. But such a religious life is poudbie 
only as a religious interpretation shall be given to 
this new world of our modern life and thought. 
_ This volume is a frank, clear-cut, construct- 
ive, and exceedingly suggestive analysis of the 
situation which twentieth-century Christianity 
faces. It is not a “pious” book, but is pro- 
foundly religious and dominated by a spirit of 

nt moralloyalty. It isa most welcome 
contribution to present-day theological solu- 
tions. 


The Most Beautiful Book Ever Written. 
The Gospel according to Luke. By D. A. 
Hayes. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1913. 
Pp. viii+183. $0.75. 

The striking title of this volume comes from 
the French critic Renan, a scholar of much 
aesthetic feeling andinsight. The author begins 
by gathering together all the New Testament 
data bearing upon the personality of Luke, “the 
beloved physician.” In doing this, he makes a 
very interesting and ingenious presentation, 
whether all his conjectures are true or not. 
Passing on from this introduction, Dr. Hayes 
takes up the Gospel of Luke itself, discussing its 
sources, date, and place of composition; its 
characteristics, as a book composed by an 
educated man and a physician with Pauline 
leanings; its motive, as a gospel for the Gentiles, 
the r, and the outcast; its humanity, as 
emphasizing childhood, womanhood, and the 
fraternal aspects of the work of Jesus. This is 
a useful and suggestive study which will appeal 
to a large audience. 


The New Testament Manuscripts in the 
Freer Collection. Part I. The Wash- 
ington Manuscript of the Four Gospels. 
By Henry A. Sanders, University of Michi- 
gan. (“University of Michigan Studies,” 
Humanistic Series, Vol. IX.) New York: 
Macmillan, 1912. Pp. viii+247, with 5 
plates. $2.00. 


Five years ago the world of biblical scholar- 
ship was set agog by the news that an important 
collection of biblical manuscripts in Greek had 
been discovered in Egypt and purchased by Mr. 
Charles L. Freer of Detroit, Mich. The book 
here under review preceded by some weeks the 
magnificent volume wherein Mr. Freer’s liberality 
has presented to the interested public a splendid 
facsimile edition of his manuscript of the four 

. This, by all odds the most important 
part of the Freer collection, is the second of these 
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manuscripts to be published, following the 
Deuteronomy-Joshua volume, brought out in 
1910. The monograph here reviewed, sums up 
the ion of the manuscript under seven 
heads: “History of the Manuscript,” “Paleog- 
raphy,” “Contents,” “The Problem of the 
Text,” “Date,” “The Text of W and the Early 
Church Fathers,” “Collation.” In the first 
of these Mr. Sanders repeats what he hen = 
before; nor does he lift the veil — m 
farther. The second, third 
sections are as full and probly quite 
rate in detail as Mr. Sanders’ previous work 
would lead us to expect. Only two serious 
lacunae, John 14:25—16:7 and Mark 15: 13°38; 
both caused by the loss of leaves, are no 
The body of the manuscript was written by one 
and the same scribe over whose writing 
handiwork of two correcting hands is in evi- 
dence throughout; a few marks, notes, etc., 
int to the activity of three or four further 
cap. The first sixteen pages of John are by 
a different scribe, and its one or two correctors 
are not those of the rest of the book. For the 
rest, Mr. Sanders’ results cannot be accepted with 
the same confidence. His collections of facts 
are, indeed, admirable enough, and the various 
types of text are delimited with great accuracy. 
But the terminology is unusual to say the least, 
commingling, as it does, von Soden, the latest 
word in New Testament text criticism, with 
Hoskier, a scion of the Burgon school. Trans- 
lated into ordinary terms Mr. Sanders’ state- 
ments seem to mean that the text of W is Syrian 
(i.e., the “official” text of Antioch and Constanti- 
nople, i in the main textus receptus) in Matthew 
and in Luke 8:13 to end; neutral in John and 
Luke, chaps. 1-8:12; and two types of “West- 
ern” or rewrought "text in Mark, the break 
occurring after 5:30. The date to which Mr. 
Sanders assigns W, hesitatingly in the mono- 
graph, confidently’ in the facsimile volume, 
urth century, is too early; fifth century is 
quite early enough. Nor will the complicated 
effort to prove the first quire of John earlier 
still, avail; the quire, widely spaced on its last 
e to make its end correspond precisely to the 
beginning of the next page in W, is manifestly 
written to fill just this position in this manu- 
script. Mr. Kenyon’s dating of its hand, 
seventh or eighthcentury, corresponds admirably 
with Mr. Morey’s dating of the cover designs in 
exactly the same period, i.e., the quire was 
written at re-binding to fill out this lacuna, 
Ss copied in the main from the old muti- 
ted quire itself, since its text is much the 
same as the rest of John. Taken all in all, we 
cannot but render to Mr. Sanders the highest 
praise for patient and painstaking work in 
detail, while we must express our unfeigned 
regret that so careful a laborer should in his 
second effort in biblical text criticism have 
avoided the Scylla of family-tree construction 
(see the monograph on Deuteronomy-Joshua) 
only to fall into the Charybdis of Hoskier’s “‘ Ver- 


sion tradition” with its bilingual, 
etc., manuscripts in the third, ee gress 
in the second century A.D. 


The Book of Wisdom. With Introduction 
and Notes. [The Oxford Church Biblical 
Commentary.”] By A.T.S.Goodrick. Lon- 
a5 Rivington & Co., 1913. Pp. xii+437. 
7s 


‘This volume opens a new series of commen- 

taries which is to represent the scholarship and 
piety of the University of Oxford. Each of the 
successive volumes is to be prepared by a scholar 
connected with that university in some more or 
less direct way. As still a further qualification 
he must be a member of the Anglican church. 
The general editor for the Old Testament 
is Rev. C. F. Burney, who is well and favorably 
known by his Notes on the Hebrew Text of the 
Books of Kings. The general editor for the 
New Testament is Rev. Leighton Pullan, author 
of The Church of the Fathers and other works. 
In addition to a commentary on the text, each 
a will represent a new translation ‘of its 

eee am an emended text in the 
-_ "of the Old Testament writings. The 
series will introduce several new writers to 
the world of biblical scholarship and will thus 
render a valuable service. Among the con- 
tributors to the new series are ae: ay 
addition to the gen 

. F. Stenning, G. H. Box, S. R. Driver, on 

. H. Charles for the Old Testament; and for 
the New, W. C. Allen, R. Brook, W. C. Roberts 
N. P. Williams, R. G. Parsons, H. L. Wild, and 
A.E. J. Rawlinson. Some of these are assigned 
as many as three volumes each in the series; 
hence it may be expected to appear very slowly. 

= of matter, giving a large 
ae or its size and price; but this is accom- 
plished at the expense of a type that is too small 
and crowded to be good for the eyes. 

The present volume augurs well for the 
scholarship of the series. The translation is 
accurate and in excellent English. The textual 
basis has been carefully established. The pages 
abound with references to, and citations = 
the Latin, Syriac, and Arabic renderings. 
introduction is well done, containing all the 
information essential to an intelligent reading 
of the text. The positions taken by Mr. 
Goodrick are in the main those held by the 
majority of scholars, though he evinces inde- 
pendence of judgment and at times goes his 
own way. He places the writing of Wisdom 
in the first decade after the Crucifixion and 
regards it as the work of one author, though 
written at different times in his experience. He 
also charges the author with a use of Greek that 
was manifestly not natural to him, but rather 
bookish and archaic. This commentary is 
intended for the minister and the scholarly 
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layman. It is much more technical than such 
— as the Cambridge Bible and the Century 


Sermon Notes of John Henry Cardinal New- 
man (1849-1878). Edited by Fathers of the 
Birmingham Oratory. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1913. Pp. xxiv+344. $1.75. 


These Notes cover nearly thirty years of 
Newman’s experience as a preacher after leaving 
Anglicanism and entering the Roman Catholic 
church. Unusual interest attaches to them in 
view of the dramatic circumstances of their 
author’s life and his eminence in the religious 
and church history of the nineteenth century. 
While Newman was in the Church of England, 
he read his sermons. After his entrance into 
the Church of Rome, his practice was to speak 
extemporaneously, and then go to his study, 
direct ly after the service, and make 
notes of the discourse. In this way the materi 
in the present book originated. The volume 
is not one that will have a large circulation; 
it has value for several types of mind, homi- 
etical, historical, and dogmatic, in many 
denominations. Newman was received into 
the Roman church in 1845. These Notes begin 
with 1849, and are thoroughly impregnated 
with the spirit of Romarism. Most of them 
are expository. Some are polemical, e.g., 
“Causes Which Keep Men from Catholicity,” 
“Prejudice as a Cause Why Men Are Not 
Catholic,” “The World Hating the Catholic 
Church.” While this material will not induce 
Protestants to follow in the footsteps of New- 
man, it ought to do something toward softening 
the hard spirit with which the Roman church 
is regarded by many outsiders; and it will 
help to make more intelligible the character of 
the gifted author of “ Kindly Light.” 


A First Course in Philosophy. By John E. 
Russell, Professor of Philosophy in Williams 
College. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1913. Pp. viit+302. $1.25. 


The author has produced a text which will 

be of service not only to the beginner in philoso- 
hy, but to students whose points of departure 
ie in other fields More and more, as the results 
of scientific investigation accumulate and the 
newer conclusions are established, will the lay- 
man outside the field of philosophy find it neces- 
sary to orient himself afresh within the world of 
knowledge and culture. A renewal of interest in 
a questions is undoubtedly upon us. 
fessor Russell’s volume is prepared with to- 
day’s conditions in view. It endeavors to set 
forth the main doctrine wk meray d in a‘non- 
technical way; and the reader is led to think for 
himself rather than merely to appropriate the 
thoughts of others. Some of the topics dealt 


with are: “The Meaning of Philosophy”; 
“Science and Philosophy”; “Religion and rf i- 
losophy”; ‘Reasons for Philosophy”; ‘The 
Problem of Reality”; “Soul and Body”; “Space 
and Time”; ‘The Doctrine of Knowledge”; 
“Pragmatism”; ‘‘The Problem of Conduct.” 


The Life and Teachings of Jesus. By Charles 
Foster Kent, Yale University. New York: 
Scribner, 1913. Pp. xiv+337. $1.25. 


This is one of the six volumes in “The 
Historical Bible,” a series which aims to put 
in the hands of students the really vital parts 

interpreted into the t an 

of today. The book is based on modern 
historical study of the New Testament; and 
it is also in part the result of Professor Kent’s 
own experience in the classroom. The main 
divisions of the work are: (1) “The Records 
of Jesus”; (2) “Early Life and Work”; (3) 
“Fundamental Teachings’; (4) “Culminating 
Events.” There are two appendices, one 
Se of practical 

erence library; the other giving gen 
— and subjects for ial research. 

approximate dates of the Gospels. is is a 
readable hand-book, which will be of good 
service in the hands of mature students. 


Christian Unity at Work. The Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, 1912. 
Edited by Charles S. Macfarland, Secretary. 
New York: The Federal Council, 1913. 
Pp. 291. $1.00. 


This varied collection of material reflects 
with much faithfulness the religious conditions 
of the times in which we live. Historians who, 
in future ages, seek to understand and interpret 
the world of today will find here a “‘source-book”’ 
of great value, because it brings into a focus, and 
puts into compact form, the characteristics of 
present-day religious conditions. The Federal 
Council gives an expression to the common 
thought and endeavor of the churches which the 
separate denominational organizations would 
find it impossible to secure, in the nature of the 
case. This is emphasized, in one way or another, 
by every item in the book. The contents fall 
into three main divisions: ‘Christian Unity in 
Conference”; ‘Christian Unity in the Work of 
the Church”; “Christian Unity and the Social 
Order.” These divisions include some thirty 
addresses and papers by specialists who stand 
on the moral and spiritual watch-towers of 
America, and who come together here to rt 
on the situation. The book ought to find its 
way into the hands of those who are interested 
in the work of the council, and it should be 
placed in Sunday school and public libraries. 
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The Inspiration and Authority of Holy Scrip- 
ture. By J. Monroe Gibson, with an Intro- 
duction by Principal Forsythe. New York: 
Revell, 1912. Pp. xviii+246. $1.00. 


A volume in the “Christian Faith and Doc- 
trine Series,” issued by the British Free Church 
Council under the general editorship of Rev. F. 
B. Meyer, this book distinctly meets a need 
which is felt by many ministers and thoughtful 
laymen today. Dr. Gibson has moved away 
from the traditional theology to the newer posi- 
tion surveyed by reverent modern scholarship; 
and after a long ministerial service, he offers 
competent guidance which, for many perplexed 
inquirers, will break the force of the transition 
from old to new. As Principal Forsythe says in 
the Introduction, religion today is like a business 
enterprise in which the structure that houses it 
is being made over. The premises are under- 
going reconstruction; but in the meanwhile, the 
business must be carried on. This volume helps 
to show how the Christian religion retains its 
vitality in the midst of the present crisis. 


Efficiency in the Sunday School. By Henry 
Frederick Cope, A.M., D.D. New York: 
Doran, 1912. Pp. viiit+253. $1.00. 


In a volume of twenty-eight chapters, the 
general secretary of the Religious Education 
Association supplies a treatise on the Sunday 
school from the point of view of modern educa- 
tional study and experience. The book is not 
a collection of paper theories; it is the applica- 
tion of tested working hypotheses. Some of the 
chapter headings are: “‘ Educational Engineers 
in the Churches”; “How to Organize an Effi- 
cient Sunday School’’; “‘The Significance of the 
Graded School”; ‘‘Why Some Graded Schools 
Fail”; ‘‘Achieving the Religious Purpose’’; 
“Order and Discipline”; ‘Music and Worship”’; 
“Extension Work of the School”; “Making the 
Lesson Real’”’; “‘The Adult Department and the 
“The Rural Sunday School”; “The 

large experience; and the 
book is one that ought to be in the hands of 
Sunday-school workers everywhere. 


Notes of the Hebrew Text and the Topogra- 
phy of the Books of Samuel. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. By Rev. 
S. R. Driver, D.D. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1913. Pp. xcvi+390. 

Twenty-three years show some advance even 
in biblical studies. The first edition of Dr. 
Driver’s work on the books of Samuel appeared 
in 1890, and just now we have its revision as a 
second edition. The improvements and enlarge- 


ments are found mainly in the notes on the text, 
extending them nearly 100 pages. The chief 
feature of this amplification is the inclusion of 
material, and four maps of limited areas on large 
scales, to illustrate and emphasize the topo- 
graphical background of the Books of Samuel. 
This is a valuable new contribution to the study 
of these really topographical books, and the 
author has laid under contribution the latest 
and best material on this live theme. Two 
interesting facsimiles, a ‘‘Hebrew Inscribed 
Tablet from Gezer” and “Part of an Egyptian 
Aramaic Papyrus, of 484 B.c.,” are added to the 
four of the first edition. 

Dr. Driver’s well-known thoroughness is 
seen on every page, and his up-to-dateness 
in every field of study that touches Samuel 
gives the student a sense of satisfaction that 
makes the study of the book a real pleasure. 
This volume with its full indexes adds a most 
useful tool to the apparatus criticus for the study 
of this fascinating period. 


Studies in the History of Religions. Pre- 
sented to Crawford Howell Toy by Pupils, 
Colleagues, and Friends. Edited by David 
G. Lyon and George F. Moore. New York: 
Macmillan, 1912. Pp. x+373. $2.50. 


This valuable and various collection of 
material is a worthy tribute to Professor Toy, 
in view of his long and fruitful service in the 
scientific investigation and interpretation of 
religion. While the contributions are technical, 
the writers have had a wide circle of readers in 
mind, and have presented their ideas and facts 
as untechnically as possible. The subjects 
considered are a, together from regions 
and periods far apart; but they are connected 
by their bearing upon the historical aspect 
of religion. They really treat phases, or aspects, 
of the same great theme. We mention a few of 
the papers: “English Witchcraft and James 
the First,’ by George L. Kittredge, Harvard 
University; ‘Christian and Buddhist Parallels,” 
by J. Estlin Carpenter, Oxford University; 
“‘The Liver as the Seat of the Soul,’”’ by Morris 
Jastrow, University of Pennsylvania; “The 
Sacred Rivers of India,” by Edward W. Hop- 
kins, Yale University; ‘Oriental Cults in 
Spain,” by Clifford H. Moore, Harvard Uni- 
versity. These monographs help to emphasize 
the growing inportance of the “religious- 
historical” school, which is as yet only in its 

ings. That the historical method in 
this field is bound to widen out still more is 
admitted by a growing company of scholars. 
Professor Toy himself, more than twenty years 
ago, in his Judaism and Christianity, wrote: 
“Religion may be regarded as a branch of so- 
ciology, subject to all the laws that control 
general human progress.” The present situa- 
tion makes these words almost prophetic. The 
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Toy Presentation Volume will have wide circu- 
lation _ do good service in the cause for which 
it stands. 


The Romance of the Hebrew Language. By 
Rev. William H. Saulez. New York and 
London: Longmans, 1913. $1.40 net. 


It is a noble ambition to desire and to at- 
tempt to popularize such a picturesque tongue 
as Hebrew. The man who undertakes it and 
is successful in the task must draw a sharper 
line than the author has in this volume. The 
first two or three chapters are reasonably plain 
to the student who knows no Hebrew, but the 
rest of the book will be understandable only to 
the one who knows it. The author’s own 
familiarity with the intricacies of the language 
leads him to forget that the reader,who is 
supposed to be ignorant of it, will not under- 
stand Hiphil (p. 26 ig.) or Kal (Qal p. 28), 
and many other grammatical terms. For 
man who has studied a little Hebrew it does 
a good service. It should inspire him to pursue 
it until he too can wrest its beauties, and revel 
in its picture galleries. But we are rather 
disappointed to find that one who could write 
a chapter on the importance of small things, 
should disregard them, especially in translations; 
for example: Gh’bhul, Gha-bhal (for G*bhul, 
Ga-bhal, p. 27), tsa-daq (for tsa-dahg, p. 29), 
Gha-al (for Ga-’al, p. 48), ya-din, ya-don (for 
ya-dhin, ya-dhon, p. 48), Kal (for Qal often), 
Dha-rash (for Da-rash, p. 80), David (for 
Dha-widh, p. 84), Yod (for Yodh, often). Good 
indexes put the book’s contents at the reader’s 
ready disposal. The book is commended to 
those who have studied Hebrew, and want to 
know reasons why they should keep it up 
and get into its real spirit. 


The Book of Job Interpreted. By James 
Strahan. Edinburgh: T. &. T. Clark, 1913. 
Pp. xii+356. 

Scholars as well as general readers were in 
the mind of the author when he prepared his 
interpretation of the Book of Job. The Mas- 
soretic text with the aid of the Ancient versions 
formed the basis of his exposition. The Intro- 
duction presents a sane modern view of the 
Book of Job. The text of the British Revised 
Version is printed at the head of each chapter, 
with its full marginal notes. The author then 
gives us an interpretation which is ethical, 
archaeological, and in part exegetical. The 
literary beauty is pointed out, as the author 
unfolds the line of argument or the thought that 
runs through the words. The hortatory lessons 
are left to the good sense of the student. The 
best feature of the book is its appeal to the 
popular reader. Scholars will find little to 
claim their attention. 


Two recent books by Warren H. Wilson give 
us an insight into the country-life campaign 
which is a vital phase of the current social and 
religious uplift. One of these volumes is 
entitled The Church of the Open Country (New 
York: Missionary Education Movement, 156 
Fifth Ave. $0.50). The author has been a 
country pastor, has traveled much, and has had 

training in practical and _ theoretical 
sociology. His other work is entitled The 
Evolution of the Country Community, A Study in 
Religious Sociology (Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
$1.25). These books ought to be in the hands 
of rural-life workers. The preface of the latter 
is by Professor Giddings, of the department of 
sociology in Columbia University, New York; 
and the following sentences reproduced there- 
from indicate the purpose and spirit of both 
books: “The Protestant churches have com- 
pleted one full and rounded period of their 
existence. The age of theology in which they 
played a conspicuous part has away, 
never toreturn. The world has entered into 
full swing of the age of science and practical 
achievement. What the work, the usefulness 
and the destiny of the Protestant churches shall 
henceforth be will depend entirely upon their 
own vision, their common-sense, and their 
adaptability to a new order of things. Embody- 
ing as they do resources, organization, the 
devotion and the energy of earnest minds, th 
are in a position to achieve results of well-nigh 
incalculable value if they apply themselves 
diligently and wisely to the task of holding com- 
munities and individuals up to the high stand- 
ard of that ‘Good Life’ which the most gifted 
social philosopher of all ages told us, more than 
two thousand years ago, is the object for which 
social activities and institutions exist.” 


In a volume entitled Origin and Aim of the 
Acts of the Apostles (Macmillan, 80 cents), the 
canon of Worcester, Rev. J. M. Wilson, gives 
a very readable and scholarly sketch of the 
modern study of Acts. The popular character 
of the book is indicated by the fact of its original 
delivery in sermon form. The author is ac- 
quainted with the work of technical scholars; 
and while he presents nothing new, he has given 
us a useful study of the earliest work on church 
history. 

The Cambridge Press issues a small com- 
mentary volume on the Second Book of Samuel 
(50 cents), as a single number in the Revised 
Version series for young students. The aim of 
the series is to explain the Revised Version, and 
to present in a simple form the main results of 
the best modern scholarship. The same pub- 
lishers also present a small commentary on the 
Second Book of Kings (30 cents), as a unit in 
the ‘Smaller Cambri Bible for Schools.” 
The former volume is by R. O. Hutchinson; 
the latter, by T. H. Hennessy. 
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Two additional booklets in “The Short 
Course Series” are now vd] The Higher 
Powers of the Soul, and The Psalm of Psalms 
(Scribner, 60 cents each). The former is by 
Rev. Dr. George M ; the latter, by 
Rev. Dr. James Stalker, professor in the United 
Free College of pee a The chief purpose 
of the series is to help the minister who wishes 
to avoid the tediousness of the long expository 
sermon courses which marked the preaching 


of the past, and yet to retain the benefit of the 


connected course in a briefer form. These 
little books are worthy of investigation by all 
who feel the need which they aim to meet. 


Under the title Historical Studies in Phi- 
losophy (Macmillan, $2.50), Professor Boutroux. 
of the University of Paris, offers a fresh an 
valuable sketch of the history of philosophical 
thought. The book consists of five an 
turning around the work of Socrates, Aristo’ 


Mr. Alfred R. John’s booklet Socialism 
(Eaton and Mains, 50 cents) is written with 
the best of intentions, and contains much that 
will meet with the approval of reasonable men; 
but, like Father Vaughan’s book which we 
noticed recently, it gives ammunition to the 
socialists because it fails to meet their position 
squarely. Mr. Stelzle’s introduction to the 
book is worth while; but it says ae « about 
the book itself, and might have been written 
without knowledge of the text. Mr. Stelze 
is manifestly right when he says: “The church 
cannot adopt and advocate Socialism as the 
only economic system whereby society is to be 
saved, because if it were to do so, it would be 
an injustice to the Christian men in the church 
who are convinced that there are other economic 
systems which are more in accord with their 
ideas of social reform than is Socialism.” 


Another of the many signs of social revival 
in the churches is Professor J. R. Howerton’s 
The Church and Social Reforms (Revell, 75 cents). 
While the book says nothing new, the discussion 
will be stimulating and suggestive to many 
readers. ‘There has never been a great politi- 
cal or social revolution,” says the author, “ with- 
out some corresponding phase of moral and 
religious revolution. But unfortunately the 
churches and the preachers have not always 
taken the part they cane to have taken. They 
have clung to the forms of an old orthodoxy, 
when the new so-called heresy was an advance 
toward the truth.” The book is based on lec- 
tures before the New Brunswick Theological 


Seminary, N.J. A companion piece to it 
will be found t a volume which — four 
lectures delivered at Cambridge by Rev. William 
Temple, headmaster of Repton, under the title 
The Kingdom of God (Macmillan, 80 cents). 
Both books are stimulating and inspirational in 
their approach to current problems of church and 
society. 


In a little book entitled The Minister as 
Shepherd (Crowell, $1.00), Dr. Charles E. 
Jefferson, pastor of Broadway Tabernacle, views 
the whole work of the minister—including even 
= delivery of sermons—as that of a shepherd 

tor. He discusses the various titles by 
which the leaders of the church have been known 
and shows why the name of “shepherd” has 
tended to prevail over other terms. He tries to 
answer the question how a man in the ministry 
can be a true pastor of his people. The book has 
an inspirational quality as well as an educational 
value. It is based on lectures delivered at the 
Bangor Theological Seminary. 

In Man or Machine, Which? An Interpre- 
tation of Ideals at Work in Industry, by Al 
Priddy (Pilgrim Press, 75 cents), we have a 
sample of a type of thought which comes down 
upon the tangled industrial world from an a 
priori standpoint, saying things which are true 
enough in the abstract, but which have little 
practical application to the real problems that 
press for solution today. It is not so important 
to ask whether man is to conquer or be con- 
quered by the machine, as it is to investigate and 
understand the historico-social process in which 
both man and machine are involved. 


New books dealing with the technique of the 
Christian ministry are numerous at the present 
time. A brief, but systematic, treatise under the 
title Present Day Preaching (Longmans, $1.00) 
comes from Dr. Charles Lewis Slattery, rector of 
Grace Church, New York City. The main 
divisions of the treatment are: “The Form of a 
Sermon”; “ Material”; ‘Subjects of 
Sermons”; ‘‘The Preacher’s Attitude toward 
His Congregation. ” The book is based on lec- 
tures delivered in the Berkeley Divinity School, 
and is well worth attention. 


The informing spirit of the volume entitled 
The Teaching of Christ, by G. Campbell Morgan, 
D.D. (Revell, $1.50) is unconsciously indicated 
by the author when he says: ‘That we are in the 
midst of a conflict around the question of the 
Person of Christ cannot be denied” (p. 31). The 
methodology is the traditional one which finds 
no literary or historical problems in the New 
Testament, and which assumes that linguistic 
— are to be settled by an appeal to the 

exicon. 


Boehme, Descartes, and Kant. It is adapted 
4 for general reading rather than for systematic 
d study, and will help to orient the student in 
the wide field of philosophy as viewed by a 
| capable French scholar. 
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